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The Educational Creed of the N. E. A. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 

In accordance with established custom, and in order 
better to enforce those beliefs and practices which tend 
most powerfully to advance the cause of popular educa- 
tion and a civilization based on intelligent democracy, 
the National Educational Association, assembled in its 
thirty-ninth annual meeting, makes this declaration of 
principles : 

The common school is the highest hope of the nation. In 
developing character, in training intelligence, in diffusing in- 
formation, its inflnence is incalculable. In last resort the 
common school rests not upon statutory support, but upon the 
convictions and affections of the American people. It seeks 
not to cast the youth of the country in a common mold, but 
rather to afford free play for individuality and for local needs 
and aims, while keeping steadily in view the common purpose 
of all education. In this respect it conforms to our political 
ideals and to our political organization, which bind together 
self-governing states in a nation, wherein each locality must 
bear the responsibility for those things which most concern its 
welfare anditscomfort. A safe motto for the school as for the 
state is : “ In essentials, UNITY ; in non-essentials, LIBERTY, in all 
things, CHARITY. 

A democracy provides for the education of all its children. 
To regard the common schools as schools for the unfortunate 
and the less well-to-do, and to treat them as such, is to strike 
a fatal blow at their efficiency and at democratic institutions ; 
it is to build up class distinctions which have no proper place 
on American soil. The purpose of the American common 
school is to attract and to instruct the rich, as well as to pro- 
vide for and to educate the poor. Within its walls American citi- 
zens are made, and no person can safely be excluded from its 
benefits. one 

What has served the people of the United States so well 
should be promptly placed at the service of those who, by the 
fortunes of war, have become our wards. The extension of 
the American common school system to Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine islands is an imperative necessity in order that 
knowledge may be generally diffused therein and that the foun- 
dations of social order and effective local self-government may 
be laid in popular intelligence and morality. 

The provisions of law for the civil government of Porto 
Rico indicate that it is the intention of the Congress of the 
United States to increase the responsibilities of the bureau of 
education. We earnestly urge upon the Congress the wisdom 
and advisability of re-organizing the bureau of education upon 
broader lines ; of erecting it into an independent department 
on a plane with the department of labor ; of providing a proper 
compensation for the commissioner of‘ education; and of so 
constituting the department of education that while its invalu- 
ble function of collating and diffusing information be in no wise 
impaired, it may be equipped to exercise effective oversight of 
the educational systems of Alaska and of the several islands now 
dependent upon us, as well as to make some provision for the 
education of the children of the tens of thousands of white 
people domiciled in the Indian Territory, but who are without 


any educational opportunities whatever. Such reorganization 
of the bureau of education and such extension of its functions 
we believe to be demanded by the highest interests of the people 
of the United States, and we respectfully but earaestly ask the 
Congress to make provision for such re-organization and exten- 
sion at their next session. The action so strongly recommended 
will in no respect contravene the principle that it is one of the 
recognized functions of the national government to encourage 
and to aid, but not to contro! the educationnal instrumentali- 
ties of the country. 

We note with satisfaction the rapid extension of provision 
for adequate secondary and higher education, as well as for 
technical, industrial and commercial training. National pros- 
perity and our economic welfare in the years to come will de- 
pend in no small measure upon the trained skill of our peuple, 
as well as upon their inventiveness, their persistence, and their 
general information. 

Every safeguard thrown about the profession of teaching, 
and every provision for its proper compensation, has our cor- 
dial approval. Proper standards—both general and profes- 
sional—for entrance upon the work of instruction, security of 
tenure, decent salaries, and a systematic pension system, are 
indispensrble if the schools are to attract and to hold the ser- 
vice of the best men and women of the United States ; and the 
nation can afford to place its children in the care of none but 
the best. 

We welcome the tendency on the part of colleges and scien- 
tific schools to co-operate in formulating and administering 
the requirements for admission to their several courses of in- 
struction, and we rejoice that this association has consistently 
thrown its influence in favor of this policy, and has indicated 
how, in our judgment, it may best be entered upon. We see 
in this movement a most important step toward lightening the 
bardens which now rest, upon so many secondary schools, and 
are confident that only good results will follow its success. 

The efficiency of a school system is to be judged by the 
character and the intellectual power of its pupils, and not by 
their ability to meet a series of technical tests. The place of 
the formal examination in education is distinctly subordinate 
to that of teaching, and its use as the sole test of teaching is 
unjustifiable. 

We renew our pledge to carry on the work of education en- 
trusted to us in a spirit which shall be not only non-sectarian 
and non-political, but which shall accord with the highest ideals 
of our national life and character. With the continued and 
effective support of public opinion and of the press for the 
work of the schools, higher and lower alike, we shall enter upon 
the new century with the high hope born of successful experi- 
ence and of perfect confidence in American politics and insti- 


tutions. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, New York, Chairman, 


Edwin A. Alderman, Louisiana, 
Charles D. McIver, North Carolina, 
Wm B. Powell, District of Columbia, 
Alfred Bayliss, Illinois, 
James A. Foshay, California, 
James H. Van Sickle, Maryland, 
William R. Harper, Illinois, 
Charles F. Thwing, Ohio, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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The Training of College Graduates. 
By JANE A. STEWART, Boston. 


It is generally conceded that the improvement of the 
schools inheres for the most part in elevating the stand- 
ards of the teaching force. The tendency of educational 
progress has been not only to require higher intellectual 
attainments on the part of teachers but also to demand 
on their part more distinct and definite practical prepar- 
ation in the art of teaching as well as a more intelligent 
recognition of the ideals and aims which ought to govern 
all effort. 

It was in response to the requirement of special peda- 
gogic preparation that the normal schools sprang into 
existence. It was because of the demand for higher 
mental qualifications that in many states prospective 
teachers can no longer step from the grammar school into 
the normal training school, omitting the high school alto- 
together, as was the custom until recently even in Massa- 
chusetts. The need of specific training for the practice 
of the teacher’s art has led to the establishment of schools 
of pedagogy in some universities. 

In line with these efforts for better professional pre- 
paration is the training class for college graduates in- 
augurated at Brookline, Mass. It is a most interesting 
development of the training idea. The class as organized 
by Supt. S. T. Dutton, shows how practical use can be 
made of the public school system in the preparation of 
teachers. The idea of the plan is the result of a sugges- 
tion made four years ago by the officers of Wellesley 
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college. Eight young women composed the first group 
and the work has been developed enthusiastically by both 
students and instructors under the general direction of 
the superintendent of schools. This year and last, the 
class has numbered twenty-five, where the limit was 
necessarily set. An advisory committee has been formed 
with Rev. D. D. Addison, as chairman. Three members 
represent the school committee of Brookline and among 
the members-at-large, one notes the familiar names: Dr. 
James M. Taylor, president of Vassar college; Prof. Mary 
A. Jordan, of Smith college ; Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Prof. Paul H. Hanus, and Dr. 
John T. Prince. An annual tuition fee of fifty dollars 
was established last year to cover the nominal expense of 
text-books and instruction. 

The keynote to the work of the Brookline training class 
is practice. Only about four hours a week are given to 
theory. The rest of the time is spent in schools with 
good teachers in actual touch with the best methods. 
The Brookline idea differs from all advanced schools of 
pedagogy in that it lays chief emphasis upon practice. 
The special aims are to acquire familiarity with the 
routine of good schools; to come into actual contact 
with children ; to observe the work of superior teachers ; 
to prepare the lesson; to teach under direction, and to 
become adept in details of management and discipline 
which demand clear judgment and instant decision. 

To accomplish these desired ends, the pupil teachers 
are appointed to three different grades during the year, 
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the changes being made in January and April. They are 
responsible to the teachers to whom they are assigned 
and they are expected to perfect themselves in all the 
practical details of teaching and managing, such as 
writing and drawing on the blackboard ; the care of the 
school-room in respect to ventilation and neatness; the 
use of materials; the correction of papers; helping 
backward pupils, etc. Gradually they become able to 
prepare lessons and to teach under the eye of the regular 
teacher. Later they are given more responsibility and 
are permitted to conduct the entire school alone. 

As great care has been taken to instruct a certain 
number of teachers in the town as to the method of 
dealing w*’h the member of this class, it follows that they 
are a real help to the school work. In-many instances, 
the service which they have been able to render has been 
a positive benefit to the schools. 

Wednesday of each week is devoted to visiting, thus 
giving a general experience right thru the grades from 
kindergarten to high school. A choice, it is seen, is 
thus facilitated in deciding the special work each is best 
fitted to perform. Opportunity is offered, too, for the 
cultivation of individual taste or talent in drawing and 
art, in nature study, or domestic science. Lectures and 


conferences are held on two days of the week—'l'uesdays 


and Thursdays. These cover first, lectures upon the 
school as a social institution, its relation to other social 
forces and its function as a social instrument; second, 
lectures upon the relation of psychology to teaching ; 
third, a study of Fitch’s “Lectures on Teaching ;” fourth, 
the history of education with Compayre’s “History of 
Pedagogy,” as a text-book ; fifth, weekly conferences on 
the practical applications of educational theory as exper- 
ienced in daily work ; sixth, the attendance upon the Satur- 
day morning lectures in Boston, given under the auspices 
of the Twentieth Century club; seventh, weekly reports 
upon observation and teaching; eighth, the preparation 
of a thesis requiring considerable research for which 
several months are allowed. Later in the year these 
papers become the subject of discussion. The members 
are also invited to attend the general teachers’ meeting ; 
and the meetings of the Brookline Education Society. 
An idea of the ground covered by the theses is gained 
from the list of subjects: Constructive Activity in Pri- 
mary Work; Education of Greece and Rome Compared ; 
Education of the Feeble-Minded ; Correlation of Studies ; 
Influence of College Examinations on School Work ; The 
Old Education and the New; Habit in Education; Pil- 
grimages for Art, History, Science, and Geography ; 
Physical Training in Its Moral and Mental Bearing ; The 
AXsthetic Element in Education, The School as a Social 
Instrument, etc. , 

The requirements for entrance are a college education 
or its equivalent. Those who complete the year and give 
evidence of actual ability in teaching are given a certifi- 
cate and are assisted in securing positions. 

It is generally apprehended that a college course does 
not cover normal work. It is cohsequently not to be 
expected that young women, often inexperienced and un- 
used to children, fresh from the classical environments 
of the collegiate work will be equipped with the neces- 
sary executive and disciplinary powers needed by the 
capable instructor. To such young women a year of 
constant experience and observation under careful over- 
sight may bring the ability to enter the school-room with 
confidence and pleasure who otherwise would achieve only 
very doubtful success or dismal failure. 

The advantage of a practical training needs no exposi- 
tion. The embryo teacher is enabled to present subjects 
from a child’s point of view and to get a sympathetic 
understanding of children. Better still she learns that 
she is not only to teach a child reading, spelling and 
numbers, but to open opportunities for voluntary growth 
of expression and creative self-activity in the children 
under her care. She gets a clearer comprehension of 
the spirit of modern methods which do not overlook the 
importanee of directing a child’s thought, his motions 
and senses in channels of spontaneous development. She 
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realizes that expression is not solely thru written or oral 
speech and so sets herself to cultivate in her scholars 
such activities of mind and body and soul as will bring 
to them in due season a revelation of their powers, their 
opportunities, and their right relation to the social and 
material world. Enthusiasm is fostered in the teacher, 
trained to such purpose, and a real love of the art. 

I asked Supt. Dutton, under whose capable direction 
the work at Brookline has been established, why the col- 
lege graduates could not as well attend the normal 
schools. He replied, “ Many of them do. But they have 
all the time to work with those of lesser training. The 
normal schools are designed for the high school gradu- 
ates. This school is established to give graduates of 
colleges with superior advantages an opportunity to 
grasp the school system and to absorb it. They get 
something of the art of teaching and they get it under 
good conditions. We turn them loose in the schools. 
The college graduates have trained minds to grasp the 
history of education and to see it against the back- 
ground of the world’s history in which they are broadly 
and thoroly drilled. It is exceedingly interesting to 
work with them because of their ability to see.” 

“The time is coming,” he enthusiastically affirmed, 
“when pedagogy will be the subject of post-graduate 
study as much as law and medicine are to-day.” 

Mr. Dutton’s statement that probably there are more 
college graduates in training in Brookline than in all the 
normal schools of New England put together is illustra- 
tive of the practical value of the plan. 

The idea has passed quite beyond the experimental 
stage. What its evolution may be is perhaps to be 
guessed, for when there is a need and a mutual benefit 
involved the opening for wider and fuller application is 
certain to follow. 

a 


Function of Child Study Associations. 


By Proressok EpwarD F. BucHNER, School of Pedagogy, 
- New York University. 

In these latter days when all life and activity are as- 
suming an increasing complexity, education suffers, with 
other generalities, the difficulties attendant upon defining 
limits and fixing contents. It is appalling to consider 
how various are the contents of education, and how ex- 
pansive are the limits of schooling. Here a real imperi- 
alism is dominant. It remains a mere matter of fact, 
however, that school systems are pretty well established, 
and that the children are entered into these systems, On 
the other hand, every leader of pedagogical thought 
marks out his own theory of what education ought to 
be and ought to include. In any comparative study of 
these systems and creeds, the student is baffled by cer- 
tain overlappings and certain departures ; for neither the 
one nor the other can be reduced to any apparent rule. 

For many years the ends of government and the 
claims of citizenship were, perhaps, the sole units which 
served legislative bodies in determining the scope of the 
schools. Then came the claims of theorists and interpre- 
ters who would secure educational trust and uniformity 
by referring the process of schooling to the well-reputed 
branch of science known as psychology. It was sup- 
posed that every essential item of curriculum, method and 
devise could be referred to this one source of authority, 
and psychological pedagogs pronounced ex cathedra upon 
all educational questions, and there was some show of 
approaching order in the tenets and issues of education. 
It was at least a happy period when men could comfort- 
ingly refer to some source of authority for what was 
done and was proposed to be done. 

Authority, however, is a very unfortunate thing in 
this world of changes. The farther the succeeding days 
moved away from the time of the assumption of educa- 
tional authority by psychology, the more unstable be- 
came the authority, and for a very peculiar reason, to 
wit : It was being discovered that psychology did not 
possess the inherent rights ofa master. Then came the 
struggle of psychologists in the battle against the posi- 
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tive scientists, who implored by word and deed, the re- 
moval of metaphysical squints in all psychological work 
and a re-establishment of our knowledge of mind upon a 
more assured basis. The work of reccnstruction went 
on, slowly at first, until it came to pass that psychology 
treated of one phase of life only, and thus had to listen 
to the teachings of biology and the facts of change, life, 
growth and decay in its attempts at dealing with mind 
and its place in the realm of nature. This period of re- 
construction in psychology is not ended even now. Are 
not the disputes of physiological, genetic, and experi- 
mental psychologists still rumbling in our ears? 

Psychology bravely contested the claims against its 
authority, and we of to-day are giving expressions to a 
peculiar, and marked change in that authority. Out of 
the combination of the persistent claim of psychology 
thruout the reconstruction period arose our current 
Child Study. It is a unique embodiment of intellectual 
imperialism, scientific theories and logic of practical is- 
sues. In order to be an authority in education, psychol- 
ogy, say the teachers and other operators ef school sys- 
tems, must tell us about the mind of the child and of the 
savage, and cease to ponder the attributes of the com- 
pletely educated mind. Scientists, in their turn, ruled 
everything out of consideration excepting ganglionic 
cells, and efferent nerves, and muscles, and the residua 
of their changing growths, as capable of being recorded 
and measured by exact experiments. Hence, what more 
natural than child study as an expression of various 
positive tendencies arising from and centering in science 
and education, knowing and doing? 
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At any rate “child study” arose, dimly gathering 
strength unto itself in the variously disputed claims, 
until it burst forth with popular acclaim in the beginning 
of this decade. Then there came the hurry and scram- 
ble to put children thru the process of the scientific pre- 
cisionists, and every educationist has waited, with bated 
breath, the practical logic of all the energy which child 
study called forth. The teacher exclaimed : How are the 
mighty fallen with all their science, for they have never 
studied the child! If we are to believe some indications 
of the child study era it seemed that the very structure 
of experience, knowledge, and practice were about to 
crumble and totter in pieces! In truth, Americanism, in 
its new form of childstudy, in the last few years, did not 
“sleep on its opinions before airing them.” 

During the past two years a very great change has 
crept over the field occupied by the students of infancy 
and childhood. It would be the obduracy of sheer indi- 
vidualism to continue on our way with the problems of 
childhood in school and in science, without noting the 
new temperature which has been thrown around us. It 
is the purpose of this paper, with considerable brevity, 
to canvass this field as changed during this period, to 
analyze its problems, and to consider the funetions of 


those associations which have taken under their protec- 


torate the interests of childhood in school and in science. 
In a certain way, this forces one to cover almost the en- 
tire field. But we can dwell with profitupon these points 
by keeping in mind the four-fold practical issues as 
stated in these inquiries: What may we do? Whatcan 
we do? What ought we do? What will we do? 

Child study was received with open arms because of its 
literal concreteness as a so-called scientific pursuit. 
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Psychology was too staid, too inflexible, too abstract, 
. towards the child as viewed by teacher and parent. Instead 
of taking well-established truths for guiding principles, 
which ‘seemed abstruse and remote, the living example 
thereof, the child, viz., was offered as a new starting- 
point for a re-determination of the what, the how, the 
whither of education which had been rejected in renoun- 
cing the psychological basisas such. The propaganda of 
“the living child” moved over such a fallow field that 
whole communities rose in response to the call of the 
new adoption. The past two years, however, have chroni- 
cled a very positive and a very extensive change with re- 
spect towards this conception of child study. This 
change has not been one-sided, but has been a many- 
phased process, and is pronounced in several directions. 
(In truth, the entire movement has suffered.) The fol- 
lowing are the essential features of the recent tenden- 
cies. 

1. Methods of approaching childhood have not been im- 
proved nor newly devised so'rapidly as in previous years. 
The syllabus, the diary, poetic dreaming, parental record, 
and certain tests and experiments still remain the chief 
manners of securing’ child study data. The problems of 
method, which have always been serious obstacles in the 
growth of knowledge, have remained as serious as ever. 
Perhaps it is truer to say that they have been tested by 
an evaluation of the results secured by this and by that 
method. Experiment, as the chief of inductive methods, 
has received a series of very sharp criticisms in so far as 
it claims to. deal scientifically with mental data. The 
voice of one high in authority went out not many months 
ago, and the many vassals in public and private schools 
have sent up the exultant shout that their class-rooms 
are henceforth and forever freed from the octopus of a 
concrete, genetic psychology, which laid its intruding 
mannerisms into the regimen of school life. 

2. The Data of Child Study have not been so rapidly nor 
so extensively enriched as in previous years. A few 
studies, of varying import and extent, have been pub- 
lished. We may truly fancy that childhood, objectively 
regarded, is just as replete with the actual, mysterious 
facts as ever, but our archives are not swollen like small 
barns after a great harvest. 

3. To the extent of my knowledge, the Principles of 
Interpretation have not received any definite enlargement, 
either as to number or as to interpretative power. The 
genetic principles of heredity, environment, endowment, 
imitation, sensory-motor connections, and so forth, remain 
just about where they were two yearsago. I am convinced 
however, that a \astimprovement will accrue in all child 
study efforts, when the interpretative aspects of child- 
hood have been more critically worked out. 

4, The Practical Results of child study in the domestic 
trainingand school handling of children have not assumed 
the form of the miraculous, as some were wont to feel in 
the years past. The fetisch of the practical remains 
quite as securely in its idolatrous position. In the early 
days of our civilization, men demanded signs and wonders, 
instead of words and insight. Credulity still lingers 
upon actual performance, and child study has not escaped 
the reiterated demand for actual accomplishment in the 
school-room. 

5. The Confidence in child study is where the greatest 
change of the years has appeared. The attitude now 
presents a front radically different from that which 
prevailed not long since. This is expressed in two ways. 
Confronted by an incorrigible boy, or a nervous girl, 
the scoffiing teacher cries,—“ Now, where is your child 
study?” The other is the theoretical way of orientating 
concepts. and deducing the conclusion that a student of 
the child along scientific lines is a breathing absurdity. 
This attitude has spread like a prairie-fire, and those, 
who a year ago were hazy in their ideas about the child 
study field, are Jong since quite unequivocal in their pro- 
nouncements against the whole movement. Intelligent 
men, and leaders, even, have been hasty in falling into 
the line marked out by a few who have boldly dared to 
criticise and to raise a restraining hand against an in- 
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creasing acceptance of the logic of school-room experi- 
ence. 

Such are, to my mind, a few of the chief points in 
which the entire field of child study has shifted during 
the last few months. I do not fancy that we should 
profit much by an extended, set treatment of these 
apercu. What is of greater importance is that we should 
heed this fact. In all reconstructions that follow inevi- 
tably upon the heels of a movement of public sentiment, 
(even if semi-professional) there are many fluctuations. 
The essential question then arises, where is the center 
which may abide, and, where are the wings, right and 
left, which may,—yea will disappear? Child study is 
one form of popular sentiment in many places and the 
strange state of affairs current is approaching a recon- 
struction. Let us never mistake a flood for a reforma- 
tion or a re-settling! Is child study serious? Has it 
any substantiality? 

I do not like to play the prophet. The days of prophecy 
seem to have been in the past, when each man did not, 
as nowadays, construct his own faith. Yet, child study 
seems to have awakened the old spirit of men, and the 
credulity of teachers became so played upon in contrary 
directions, that each one of us is about ready to break 
loose and go after his own gods! 

This leaves every association with a unique problem 
upon its hands. In its most general and - intensely 
pointed statement, it is the reinstatement of child study 
into scientific confidence. 1 mean, not, inducing men to re- 
gard the child as an unknown quantity which will submit 
to the logical regule of induction, but inducing men to be 
patient with the quest of childhood for its own sake. 
Can this be done by refuting those who have become 
iconoclastic,—upsetting the idols of every teacher? No. 
The safer, saner way is to outgrow the disbelief that is set- 
tling down upon us on almost every hand. 

The considerations here presented may aid discussion 
if we remind ourselves of the nature and values of the in- 
terests in child study which we may entertain, or, at 
least, countenance. It is a matter of common experience 
that an interest in any subject is largely determined by 
the practical results of giving attention to that subject. 
The end in view is invariably the concrete content in the 
attentive interests of an adult. Such clues to our 
awakening are most often called “theoretical.” It be- 
hooves us to admit that all theoretical interests have cer- 
tain functions and values. The chief source of the cur- 
rent discredit of child study is established upon a basis 
of theoretical interests,—excepting, perhaps, the invest- 
igations of Baldwin in imitation and the social milieu. 
All other interests are usually grouped as practical. These 
two groups seem to be all-inclusive, and most of us hasten 
to arrange ourselvesin either the one or the other. When 
we notice who should be interested in child study, it may 
force itself upon us that the rubrics of the theoretical 
and the practical are not kept so clearly distinct in the 
performance of our daily lives. There are at least four 
groups of persons who can consistently maintain a keen 
interest in the progressive content of infancy, childhood, 
and youth. 

1. School Boards, Superintendents, Principals, and Super- 
vising Teachers, are constantly called upon to recognize 
the child as the receptive content of the school. Hereis 
the raison d'etre of all the energy focused in the school 
system. ' This is far from saying that all in the school 
is derived from the child ! 

2. Acting Teachers, who remain in contact with the 
child, as the unsatisfied member of the equation which 
all education is. The teachers were, perhaps, the first 
to see the need of child study, for its practical issues in 
strengthening the teacher with the gift of knowledge con- 
cerning childhood. 

3. Parents and Guardians, as owners of the child, who 
are legally responsible for what the child is, does, and be- 
comes. Beyond a few details of health, food, etc., parent- 
hood has been resting upon an ideal sentimentalism as 
to what the child should be or become, determined by 
the foreign standard of adult life. 
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4, Scientists—such as anatomists, physiologists, anthro- 
pologists, philologists, psychologists, etc., etc., find some 
items in childhood which throw varying lights on their 
respective themes. Each item here must stand largely 
upon its own immediate worth, and interpretative fabrica- 
tions must not be carried over the whole range of succes- 
sive periods. Scientists are more acutely aware of these 
limitations than many friends of child study. 

How may these various groups of persons have their 
interests awakened and kept alive? How can an associa- 
tion accomplish these ends? Or, to put the question in 
its primary form :—Is any association in any way re- 
sponsible for the absence of such interests in the several 
groups of persons? We should be fearless, and not seek 
to shirk real issues, nor to divest ourselves of all respon- 
sibilities, but I incline to believe that such queries do not 
bring to light the real function of a child study association. 
A thoughtless assumption of duties is the first step towards 
defeat. Restriction and circumspection, on the other 
hand, are first movements towards actual accomplishment. 

In responding to the first inquiries made by those who 
would join themselves to the movement, it is not an easy 
matter to make stipulations which will effect the desired 
results. The best procedure for the student of child- 
hood is not to follow a provisional scheme, but to follow 
his or her immediate interests in children, and to ascer- 
tain the facts as he finds them in the field covered by 
those interests. That somebody is interested in a certain 
line of facts or doings is worth far more than any pre- 
arranged demand for those facts ; and this interest may 
be taken as an evidence that the fact has some inherent 
value, for the time being at least. This recommendation 
implies that child study is to take its initiative with those 
who are personally disinterested in the children as pupils 
or offspring—which is a troublesome ‘paradox, no doubt. 
What I mean to say is, that the study of children, either 
physically or mentally, requires a certain freedom on the 
part of the investigator. An intelligent mother of my 
acquaintance is now, after four years, able to state 
“coldly” the facts in her boy’s life ! 

I cannot forbear trespassing the limits set a moment 
ago in order to lay emphasis upon a few contrasts in the 
spirit and method of genetic interests as they might be 
fostered by any association. These contrasts may well 
appear in two sets of rules as follows :— 


I. Rules for Child Study Pursuit by the Average Person, 


1. Let there be children, real children. 

2. Letthe would-be student have an interest in any do- 
ings of children, an interest freed from the prejudices 
priveleged to parents and teachers. 

3. Fix in some manner of record what you see or hear 
that interests you. 

4, Do not worry over the revolutionizing effects of what 


; you see, should your observations be made known to the 


world. 

5. Do not crave suggestions from “ experts.” 

6. Do not equip yourself with any theories of child 
growth. 

7. Limit your observations to a small number of children. 

8. As a teacher, the child en masse should not be disre- 
garded. 

9. Abide with children, and you have the rights of a 
child student. 

10. A rule for“outsiders” and “ backsliders”:—When 
a teacher has become enthusiastic over what she has 
gained from detailed attention to the doings of individual 
children, do not rob her of the inspiration she feels. 


Il. Rules for those with “ Scientific” Intentions. 

1. Get the training of a four years’ college course. 

2. Spend four years in post-graduate training, appor- 
tioned about equally upon the subjects of scientific 
methods, psychology, anatomy, physiology, and medicine. 

3. Get a financial basis for a laboratory and all its 
needs, but do not forget that brass, tho in an instrument, 
is as “sounding” as in the days of Paul. 

4, Train half a dozen loyal men and women in your 
methods, to serve as your efficient secretaries. 
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5. Secure a few animals and children as experimental 
subjects. i 

6. Multiply experiments upon these, and run up long 
columns of averages and get “ results.” 

7. Compare with the “ results” of other students in the 
same field. 

8. Do not budge from your conclusions. These will 
gain you scientific recognition ! 

It might do real harm should I attempt to present¥a 
few rules to guide those who intend to be “ practical” in 
all they do and in all they seek along the various lines of 
genetic inquiries. I therefore desist. 

I do not hesitate to express my belief that every asso- 
ciation laboring in the interest of a more rational treat- 
ment of the early stages of human growth will vindicate 
its existence if it can succeed in eliminating the fad 
element in child study. The booming of “great interests” 
in the hopes of getting a fuller knowledge of childhood 
is doomed to early, certain, and unfortunate disappoint- 


ment. I beg not to be misunderstood on this point. Any | 


knowledge that the race now has in its possession, never 
was gained by a great burst of interest, which carried 
men off their feet. Each particular science, as now well- 
established and well-defined, has grown, not by thespurt- 
ings of the heart, nor the wide-spread bubblings of the 
enthusiast, but by “the patient search and vigil long” of 
those who have toiled for the sake of knowledge. Tocry 
aloud in the name of the child, and to exhort towards a 
holier admiration of childhood will not open the mystic 
secrets of these early days and years of our lives. If 
child study is to expend itself in a pectorous propaganda, 
then I have a fundamentally wrong notion of the function 
of an association devoted to its interests. 

On the contrary, let us establish ourselves in the con- 
viction that child study is a legitimate interest of the 
human intellect, and a profitable avenue for practical 
motives and issues. In this achievement, we shall have 
done enough to save ourselves, on the one hand, from 
the oxygenated throes of a boom, and, on the other, 
from the defeating agnosticism of those who disclaim 
loudly against the child’s being made an object of scien- 
tific inquiry, for the sake of practical results. These are 
the Scylla ard Charybdis of child study. 

The problem is, at core, a practical one: How can we 
best aid children as they come into the home, the school, 
and the state? It is well for us to be constantly aware 
of the real nature of our interests. The above mentioned 
dangers besetting the movement for some time past, are 
real and not fictitious. They may be avoided, in part, by 
clear thinking. It is not only well, but necessary frankly 
to disabuse ourselves of the erstwhile more or less preva- 
lent opinion and hope that child study lore would become 
a panacea. Let us be modest in our convictionsas to the 
results. But this attitude does not forbid us steadfastly 
pinning our faith to one item, viz.: that the logical and 
practical issues of child-training are dependent upon the 
child, as such,—as well as upon the more objective deter- 
minants contained in the school system, decreed by the 
adult boards of education, and the traditional necessities 
of racial developments. 

That child study has not presented panaceas has been 
the occasion and opportunity for those who have assailed 


_ it on both practical and theoretical grounds. The former 


have eased their conscience in rejecting child study, be- 
cause, as they say, it involves a waste of energy which 
might, with more profit, be given to the actual content 
of teaching and training. The latter have eschewed 
child study, because, in their opinion, it starts from a 
perverted theory of human life and development, hence 
we can expect nothing in its results. 

One is led to exclaim :—How fortunate it is that the 
issues of life are broader and more, tangible than many 
men’s minds and their conceptions! Let us, in our turn, 
be considerate enough to espouse views and assume an 
attitude which we shall not be called upon to contradict 
and to negate soon after. A good maxim here is: Do so 
as not to rue. The common mean becomes golden if it 
keeps us from the fluctuations in attitudes less fortunate. 
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Finances of the N. E. A. 
By C. C. PEARSE, Treasurer. 


Official statement of receipts and expenditures for the year 
beginning July 1, 1899, and ending June 30, 1900: 
Balance on Hand: 


In Union National Bank, 


(Unavailable).............. $ 66.19 

i dinnnssdovtvestinthprts 2,489.99 2,556.18 
Receipts : 

R. R. and §. 8. Lines de- 

layed receipts, Washing- 

ton -Meeting............... 822 
R. R. Co. Receipts L. A. 

MOONE ......scccccestecsse 

GE CS $20,216 

Subtract Refund- 

ed Mem............ 1,277 18,939 


Memberships and Enroll- 

ments paid Secretary at 

Ge VR ieee ea 7,029 
Receipts Secretary’s office 

during year: Member- 

ship, Enroll, etc........... 

siswnébbeckieebeel $3,436.26 

Back Volumes 1,141.50 

Committee Reports, etc. 

ébcoonscabibbhes 677.85 5,255.11 
Board Trustees, Interest 

on Permanent Funds..... 3,451.89 
Receipts Meeting Depart- 

ment Supts., Chicago, 





POF iiesccovcnssictusee 624 

Copyright Receipts.......... 69.95 $36,190.45 $38,746.63 
Expenditures : 

Department Meetings, Edu- 

cational Council, A. R. 

Taylor, (971)*...$10 69 

Bettie Dutton wt stays 

bi civnbLhbitaienscteen $ 3.25 13.94 
School Administration 

EMD ied tists patindhaspax 25 
RUNNO. CUBED Ss cnkccssccsnsexee 25 
Art Instruction (972)....... 25 
Manual Training (972)..... 13.10 


Secondary Education (972) 14.50 
Business Education (972).. 24.65 
Physical Education (972).. 21 


Kindergarten (972)......... 14 

Higher Education (972)... 24.06 
Science (972)........c.seeceee 8.50 
Child Study (972) .......... 7.28 
Normal Schools (972)....... 22.50 
Elementary Education(972) 19.15 
es Bl eae eae 25 

Deaf, Dumb, etc. (972)..... 23.10 


Superintendence (1000 ; 
1008; 1012; 1014; 


ROUT: > FORD ca iets 201.10 506.88 
State Directors and Managers : 
Maine (978) 3 c.5. 520000522056. $ 1475 
Massachusetts (973)........ 11.56 
Rhode Island (978).......... 9.75 
Connecticut (973)........... 12.50 
New York (973)..........0.. 20 
New Jersey (973)............ 20 
Pennsylvania (973).......... 20 
Delaware (978)...... bev cnest 2 
District of Columbia (973) 20 
West Virginia (973)........ 20 
North Carolina (984)....... 1l 
Florida (973)......0.-ssseee0 15 
Georgia (978)..........s0000 20 
Mississippi (973)............ 16 
Arkansas (973).............. 20 
NO Mla hiestsoncovsccoveses 20 
Teiianad (973).....cccccesce 20 
| EU Rea 20 





*This denotes number of Trustees’ order on which payment 
was made. 


Michigan (973)..........00+ 
Wisconsin (978)............. 
ASW OTB) ocd... oevo0 castes 
Minnesota (978)..........+.. 
Missouri (973)........... desi 
North Dakota (978)........ 
South Dakota (978)......... 
Nebraska (978)...........0.. 
BMMBGE (IS) os cccssccocccnsse 
Montana (978)..........000. 
Wyoming (995).............. 
Colorado (978)...........e0 
New Mexico (973)........... 
Arizona (913) <.0c0.ceveescess 
DRM TOTS) asks siss evi ccen tens 
Washington (973)........... 
Oregon (958)......s.sseeees 
California (978)............. 


’ 


Special Committees : 


College Entrance Require- 
ments. A. F. Nightin- 


gale (969).........s.0000. $ 


Committee on Necrology. 
E. C. Hewett (968)...... 
Normal Schools, N. C. 
Schaeffer (970)........... 
Committee on Libraries, J. 
C. Dana (945).....$65.96 
Louise Jones (945)... 32.00 
F. A. Hutchins 


DE). . onvenngeiconts 2.99 


Executive Committee : 


O. T. Corson, President. 
Traveling (979, 986, 994, 


1013, 1045)......$165.80 
Stenographer 

(CS aes 75.00 
Miscellaneous Office 


Expenses (1045) 33.74 


E. O. Lyte, Presi- 

dent. Traveling. 

| RIES 113.42 
Stenographer (957) 100.00 


E. 0. Lyte, Vice- 
President. Trav- 
eling (980, 989, 
BORD ules tschicess 

I. C. McNeill, Treas- 
urer. Traveling 
Co) eee 72.95 

Stenographer and 
Clerk (967)........ 70.70 

Miscellaneous Office 
Expenses (967)... 11.60 


C. G. Pearse, Treas- 

urer. Traveling 

(987, 1004, 1023) 140.10 ° 
Premium on Bond 

LOG) ie csickis cious 50.50 
Miscellaneous Office 

Expenses (955).. 32.18 


A. G. Lane, Chair’n 
Board Trustees. 
Traveling (953, 
FS) cvnncasamiests 95.55 
Miscellaneous Office 
Expenses (953)... 8.15 


W. T. Harris, Mem- 
ber Exec. Com- 
mittee. Travei- 
ing (988).......... 
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20 612.41 


117.95 171.57 





274.54 


213,42 


155.25 


222.78 


103.70 


49.05 1,201.80 





(Continued on page 122.) 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
pew em | and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, er. and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of THE 
ScHooL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Baths for New York City Schools. 


Now that the New York board of education has straightened 
out its complicated affairs and settled down on a working basis 
with ample funds free from external] control and political in- 
fluences, it is confidently to be expected that a number of 
long contemplated improvements will be shortly put under 
way. The subject of sanitation in the public schools will re- 
ceive particular attention, and one of the earliest measures 
taken will be the introduction of baths. Naturally it is the 
crowded districts on the East side which first claim attention, 
and it has been definitely settled that public school No, 1 
will be the first to be supplied with this most desirable ad- 


junct. 
Necessity for School Baths, 


The importance of a good system of baths in schools of this 
character cannot be overestimated. In many of the houses of 
the lower East side there are few facilities for the maintaining 
of cleanliness, while, even tho they should have the best will in 
the world, the hard-worked 
parents, whose children are 
generally more numerous than 
those of the wealthy, have lit- 
tle time to bestow on anything 
but winning the daily bread of 
their families. Thus it is often 
the case that children come to 
school in a far from cleanly 
condition, a circumstance not 
only detrimental to their own 
well-being, but full of peril to 
the health of the other pupils. 

As it is the teacher cannot 
well send a child back to his 
home to cleanse his person, but 
when the schools are supplied 
with proper bathing facilities, 
she will be in a position to or- 
der the pupil to the bath-room 
where the performance of the 
necessary ablutions will entail 
the minimum loss of time. 

A further, and perhaps even 
more important advantage in 
having baths on the school 
premises is that in this way the 
bathing can be performed un- 
der the superintendence of the 
physical director ; hence there 
will be no danger lest the pupil 
do himself physical harm by im- 
proper use of the bathing ap- 
paratus. 

The baths which are to be 
set up in public school No. 1 
will probably be of the needle 
or shower variety, or possibly 
a combination of both. These 
are considered superior to bath 
tubs, both on account of sani- 
tary considerations and because 
the latter requires a much 
greater amount of hot and cold 
water. Among the points which 
will receive especial considera- 
tion in the selection of the type 
of bath to be employed will be 
the supply of water which 
= must be plentiful but easily 
Y controlled ; the temperature of 
the water, which must be easily 
regulated; the simplicity of 
» the apparatus, which must be 
such as will not easily get out 
_ of order and will admit of 
Peck Bros.’ Overhead Spray. being readily mended and 
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cleansed ; adaptability to the water arrangements and heat- 
ing apparatus of the schools, and price. We have selected 
a few types of the baths used by prominent manufacturers 
which appear to us to be especially suitable for school use. 


The Huber Apparatus. 


The Huber “Gegenstrom” here illustrated is an ingenius 
form of apparatus, the object of which is the constant heating 
of water to any desired 
degree of temperature by 
means of steam, without 
the direct introduction of 
the latter into the water. 
The name gives an idea 
of the principle, “ gegen- 
strom” signifying coun- 
ter-flow. The heating is 
effected by the water and 
steam flowing in oppo- 
site directions in separate 
pipes. The appartus con- 
sists of a large tube in- 
closing a smaller one. 
Thru a valve in the mid- 
dle the steam enters the 
central tube and passes 
out at the lowerend. The 
cold water enters the out- 
er tube below and ris- 
ing past the descending 
steam is warmed by the 
latter. It then passes up 
- the tube and is discharged 

_ thru the overhead douche. 
* The stream flows out at 
the bottom in the form 
of cold condensed water. 
The temperature which 
is indicated by a ther- 
mometer attached, can be 
regulated by turning the handle of the steam valve. An im- 
portant advantage of this apparatus for school use lies in the 
fact that the danger of scalding is eliminated. The relative 
position of the steam and water valve handles does not permit 
the opening of the steam valve without at the same time open- 
ing the water valve.{ Thus there can be'no danger from 
jets of uncondensed steam. Again the heating surface is so 
arranged that the water can never reach a temperature above 
110° Fahrenheit. The gegenstrom is made with single over- 
head douches, with hand sprays, needle spray, and lever spray 
as desired. When it is required a number of persons can bathe 
at the same time by means of connecting douches. It can also 
be so set up that the temperature can only be regulated by an 
attendant separated from the bather. 


An Automatic Water Heater. 


The Tobey Automatic Water Heater is a heating apparatus 
which can provide all the hot water required in any building 
for any purpose. All that is necessary are the ordinary steam 
facilities ; as far as bathing purposes are concerned, any kind 
of shower attachment can be used. The 8 
inventor was a number of years in charge 
of public insane asylums, and while act- 
ing in this capacity observed a number of 
severe accidents caused by scalding wat- 
er. It is claimed that the use. of the 
Tobey heater renders the occurrence of 
such accidents impossible. The most 
striking part of the apparatus is the 
thermostatic device by which the tempe- 
rature of the water is automatically 
regulated. The Tobey Automatic Water 
Heater, as seen in the accompanying cut, 
is composed of an upper and lower cham- 
ber. The latter contains the heating 
surface, a multi-tubular thru which the 
steam passes. In the upper or “ expan- 
sion chamber” is a copper tube. The 
tube is fastened rigidly at the back and 
at the front and is perforated and butts against a flexible head 
of sheet copper to which it is secured by an extension rod at- 
tached to the short arm ofa lever. The tubes forming the heating 
surface are fastened into a plate at the back end, which issecured 
between a cap and a phlangefrom the body of the heater. At the 
front of the heater the tubes are secured into a plate which is 
bolted to acap witha neck. The neck passes thru a flexible head 
of sheet copper and receives the connection of the steam valve. 
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The long arm of the lever engages the steam valve 
which is balanced and held shut by a weight attached to the 
lever. The water is admitted into the lower chamber by the 
cold water pipe marked in the cut. It passes over the heating 
surface and enters the upper chamber. Here it passes into the 
copper pipe thru the perforations and is thence discharged by 
the hot water outlet. The copper tube in the “expansion 
chamber,” therefore, by its inner and outer surface, is in con- 
tact with the hottest water in the heater. The copper tube 
expands more by heat than the iron shell forming the “ expan- 
sion chamber,” therefore any difference in their relative 
lengths, caused by expansion and contraction is transmitted to 
the short arm of the lever,and multiplied to any desired ex- 
tent by the long arm of the lever which controls the steam 
valve. Thus whep the copper tube contracts or shortens, it 
makes traction on the short arm of the lever, causing the 
steam valve to open; and when it again expands or lengthens, 
the weight and ijever referred to cause the valve to close. In 
the outer end of the extension rod from the expansion tube is a 
screw for adjusting temperature. The further this screw is 
turned in, the hotter the water must be before the steam valve 
will close. This screw affords a ready and easy means of set- 
ting the heater to deliver water of any temperature that may 
be desired. Among the other advantages claimed for the 
Tobey heater is that it is noiseless, that the temperature of the 
water is constant, and that there is no water storage required. 
Other Apgartus. 

The “Security” Heater works very much on the principle of the 
Huber “ gegenstrom” described above. That is to say, the 
steam and water flow in separate pipes. It is a comparatively 
small affair and can only operate a limited number of showers. 
One of its peculiarities is that the maximum temperature can 
be easily regulated by removing a small cap over the steam 
inlet and screwing down or out a small plug which diminishes 
or increases the size of the steam inlet. 

Peck Bros., of New Haven, Conn., are the manufacturers of 
a small convenient and cheap over-head spray made in the form 
of a circular tubing perforated with small holes. An impor- 


tant feature of the apparatus is the temperature valve which. 


acts also as the valve for the supply of theshower. The bather 
will first open that portion of the valve which isconnected with 
the cold water and consequently the first shower obtained will 
be cold water at the same temperature as the main. If he 
continues to open the valve the action begins gradually to shut 
off the cold water and to open the hot water valve so that the 
water will gradually increase in heat. The rapidity of the in- 
crease in heat will depend on whether the valve is opened 
quickly or slowly. If the bather be careless or thoughtless 
this method precludes the danger of scalding, an accident 
which often happens when there are hot and cold valves. All 
the apparatus described can be used in connection with bath 
tubs. In all cases they are simple and very unlikely to get 
out or order. The arrangement of the spray is shown in the 
illustration on the opposite page (first column). 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Awards have been made by the director 
of public safety, of contracts for supplying filters to public 
schools, under the appropriation of $35,000 made by councils. 
P. A. Maignen, the United States Filter Company and McNally 
& Shea were given the contracts. The filters will be installed 
in schools until the appropriation is exhausted. Five McNally 
filters will be used in public fountains and five Maignen filters 
will also be installed for public use. 

An eighty-six page illustrated catalog gives descriptions of 
the school supplies of O. C. Clark & Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
In another smaller catalog are descriptions of blackboards and 
supplies for blackboards of the same firm. New portable chairs 
with writing arm tablets and book racks for teachers and oth- 
ers are announced. 

The Scranton, Pa., board of education lately decided to pro- 
cure two of the physical cabinets from the Crowell Apparatus 
Company, of Indianapolis, for the use of the high and grammar 
schools. By the use of the cabinet over 500 separate and dis- 
tinct physical, mechanical,and electrical experiments can be de- 
monstrated. The cabinet has also been ordered lately for schools 
in Ithaca, N. Y.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Carthage, O., and other places. 

Hints on Drawing for Students of Biology, by Albert Schnei- 
der, M.D., Ph.D. Drawing is a very useful adjunct to the 
study of biology. This book gives general directions as to ma- 
terials and method and then applies this knowledge to the draw- 
ing of plants and animals. It is held by the author that every 
person of normal capacities may become a fairly good artist. 
The book is so well arranged and the directions are so clear 
that others besides biological students will find it an aid in the 
learning of drawing. (G. P. Engelhard & Company, Chicago.) 
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Our Text-Book Makers. 


Horace S. Tarbell. 


Horace S. Tarbell, tho of the East by birth, has spent the 
greater part of his educational life in the West. He was born 
in Vermont and was graduated from Wesleyan university with 
the class of 1859. Since that time he has been continuously 
engaged in school work. After leaving college he became 
grammar master in the public schools of Detroit. Success 
certainly attended his labors, for in three years charge was 
given him of two of the largest grammar schools in the city. 
He was called upon to organize and open the Washington 
grammar school. 

Mr. Tarbell was more than a mere teacher, and used his best 
efforts toward the advancement of educational work. While 
in the Detroit schools, he organized and started an evening 
school for the prisoners of the House of Correction. Altho 








the first of its kind, the school was a success from the start. 
His labor in behalf of these unfortunates coupled with an 
article which he prepared for the International Prison Congress, 
at Cincinnati, awakened such widespread interest and atten- 
tion that he was asked to take charge of the State House of 
He did not accept, however. 


Correction, at Providence, R. I. 

In 1870 Mr. Tarbell ac- 
cepted the position of sup- 
erintendent of schools at 
East Saginaw, Michigan, 
where he and his work were 
both praised. Altho called 
to a position of greater re- 
sponsibility, his re-election 
at a larger salary induced 
him to remain at Saginaw. 
At tke end of his second 
term, in 1876, he became 
candidate for state superin- 
tendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Michigan. He was 
elected and began his work 
in January, 1877. 

In his official capacity, 
Mr. Tarbell used his efforts 
to secure several important 
changes in the school laws, particularly in reference to insti- 
tutes and the examination of teachers. The establishment of 
the Cenductors’ Institute is one of the results of his work. This 
was the first institutien of its kind in the United States. Mr. 
Tarbell was re-nominated for a second term, but he resigned 
this place to become the superintendent of the Indianapolis 
schools where he remained until 1884, when he accepted a simi- 
lar position in Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Tarbell’s wide experience in schools in various sections 
of the country, and in schools of diverse character, has given 
him exceptional opportunity for the study of the practical needs 
of teachers and pupils. His series of text-books in language 
and geography show a master hand ; they have been well re- 
ceived by the educational public. 

It is a unique tribute to Mr. Tarbell’s personal worth that 
he has been president of the State Teachers’ Associations of 
Michigan, Indiana, and Rhode Island. He is probably the only 
man in the country who has been president. of state teachers 
associations in three states. 

In his personality Mr. Tarbell is quiet, courteous, and digni- 
fied. His gentle but firm determination, and his even temper, 
have done much toward winning him success. 


a 


An editorial review of the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, at Halifax, will appear in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL next week. 

The annual ‘‘ Private School Number ’’ will be published 
this year under date of September 8. The ‘‘School Board 
Number,’’ usually issued on the first Saturday of the month, 
will be combined with it. 





SF 


In the September number EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS publishes the first installment of a careful and fully 
annotated revision of Charles Mayo’s famous memoir of 
Pestalozzi. Every student of education ought to read that 
classic presentation of the great English pioneer. 
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Educational Trade field. 








Mr. Selim Sheffield White, a member of the firm of Ginn & 
Company, died on the afternoon of July 19. Mr. White had 
been a member of the firm for nearly ten years and was one of 
best known men in the publishing field. As a man he was cour- 
teous and gentlemanly in bearing and he was universally 
loved and respected. He died in the prime of his manhood. 


Ainsworth & Company have taken the business of Mr. J. H. 
Miller, formerly located at Lincoln, Neb., who has been elected 
principal of the state normal school at Cheeney. 


In making up the list of supplies for the year the fine illus- 
trated catalog of maps, globes, blackboards, etc., of the Potter 
& Putnam Company, of 74 Fifth avenue, New York city, will 
be of great assistance. This prosperous and growing house can 
furnish the best and most modern material in these lines, as 
this catalog amply testifies. 


The Fidelity Desk of the J. M. Sauder Company, of Marietta, 
Pa., is having asplendid sale this year. It was recently adopted 
for New Orleans, 3,000 having been ordered for that city. 


The monthly list of new publications in English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and other European languages, of G. 
E. Stechert, importer of books and periodicals, of 9 East Six- 
teenth street, New York, contains many books of value to 
teachers. We would call attention especially to those on edu- 
cational science, mathematics and natural history, and geo- 
graphy and history. 


A publication known as the Silicate News is issued by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Company, corner of Vesey and 
Church streets, New York city. Its aim is to call attention to 
the productions of that company, current novelties, and adver- 
tising specialties as they are put on the market from time to 
time. Because its principal business is to set forth the merits 
of a certain line of goods one must not conclude that the Sili- 
cate News is dull. Every page has its drollery and wit ; the 
paper is what in newspaper language would be called “ bright 
and breezy.” 


A Catalog and Price List of commercial publications and 
business supplies has been issued by Powers & Lyons, of Monroe 
street, Chicago, Ill. It is beautifully printed on paper of a 
soft yellow tint and elegantly illustrated. The books described 
are on bookkeeping, arithmetic, commercial Jaw, phonography, 
spelling, etc. Besides these, the firm supply various kinds of 
blanks, diplomas, and typewriting materials. 


Prin. T. H. Sweeney, of P. S. No. 6, borough of Queens, New 
York city, writes to Mr. Frick, of Waynesboro, Pa., praising 
the electric program clock system placed in that school over a 
year ago. He says it is giving excellent satisfaction and is a 
valuable assistance in the working of the school. The clock is 
a two and a half-minute program, with thirty-two clocks and 
the same number of bell attachments. It is easily manipulated 
and has not been out of order since it was placed. The master 
clock is a perfect timer and an ornament to the office. 


In the ordering of school furniture and supplies it is advis- 
able to take time by the forelock and secure the necessary 
articles before the fall rush of business begins. Remember 
that a postal or a call on the phone (2709 Eighteenth street, 
New York) of the Andrews School Furnishing Company will 
bring an agent who will give estimates and other information. 
The Oxford combination and Boston adjustable desks, globes, 
maps, charts, crayons, and erasers, are some of the articles 
that the Andrews Company can supply. The slate, hyloplate, 
cloth, and paper blackboards furnish variety enough for all 
requirements. 


The International Monthly, published at Burlington, Vt., by 
the Macmillan Company, offers a series of ten prizes of $150 
each, competition for which will be open to all persons en- 
gaged in active teaching. The object of this contest is to 
stimulate originating and research in history, philosophy, and 
psychology, sociology, comparative religion, literature, fine art, 
. biology, geology, economics and commerce, and education. 
The prizes are intended as fellowships to be used by the suc- 
cessful competitor in the interest of his profession. The prizes 
will be awarded on or about Dec. 1, 1900, and all essays to re- 
ceive proper attention should be sent before Nov. 1, 1900. The 
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conditions of the competition, will be?furnished by the editor;of 


A Practical Little Book. 


The popularity of the practical little book by Dr. Victor C, 
Bell, on “The Care of the Teeth,” has been so great that the 
author has under way a new edition in the form of two text- 
books. The first will be a supplementary reader fitted for use 
with pupils eight years of age and upward, which will be 
printed in large type and illustrated. The second will be ar- 
ranged for pupils of the higher grades, regular lessons being 
laid out, followed by suitable questions. 

Dr. Bell’s work has been on the New York list for some time, 
and several thousand have been sold in the city during the past 
year. It is also on the text-book lists of Ohio and Kentucky. 
Agents who would like territory in those states will find it to 
their advantage to write to the author, Dr. Victor C. Bell, cor- 
ner of Second avenue and Seventh street, New York city. 


American Publishers’ Association. 








The American Publishers’ Association has, thru its secretary, 
made public declaration of its plans. It covers the following 
points : 

The question of curtailing authors’ royalties has not been and 
will not be considered by the association. Department-store 
interests will not be antagonized. The association was organ- 
ized for the purpose of remedying certain trade abuses which 
have told with peculiar hardship upon the retail dealers in 
books. It is, however, hoped that the proposed working of the 
association may also be of benefit to literature and books of 
the more serious sorts which have been, owing to the trade 
abuses, which are to be remedied, much neglected by booksel- 
lers, to the detriment not only of the trade itself, but the 
author and public as well. The cutting of prices of the more 
popular books, resulting from the selling of these books as 
“leaders,” by the trade, has also brought about the cutting of 
prices on the more solid classes of books to an extent which 
prevents the retailers from selling them at a profit, and it has 
therefore beeome a rare thing to find a good assortment of the 
more serious literature at the retail booksellers, to the great 
inconvenience of the purchasing public. It is believed that 
the reasonable regulation of prices as proposed by the associa- 
tion on certain classes of books will result in these works form- 
ing a more important part of the stock of the bookstore, to 
the great convenience of the public desirous of becoming 
oe with the best literature that the publishers have to 
offer. 


A New Book Concern. 


The H. P. Smith Publishing Company has united with others 
in forming a new company under the firm name of Richardson, 
Smith & Company, thereby giving them a larger list, a stronger 
personal equipment. and increased facilities for serving their 
patrons. The new offices of the firm are located at 135 Fifth 
avenue, corner of Twentieth street, New York. 

The educational value of maps and charts such as are sup- 
plied by them is universally recognized. Among these are 
music charts and blackboard outline maps of various states and 
countries ; also complete school charts on reading, phonics, 
penmanship, drawing, arithmetic, United States history, geog- 
raphy, civil government, physiology, and hygiene. The Frank- 
lin Globe, made in different sizes, is an indispensable article 
for the school-room. The mailing price list of this company 
also names a large number of other valuable publications and 
school-room supplies. Several new books are ir press and will 
be ready in the fall. Announcements ef these will be made in 
due time. 


Death of George H. Ireland. 


Mr. George H. Ireland, assistant treasurer of the Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., died of heart disease on 
July 31. His death occurred at West Harpswell, Me., while he 
was visiting at Mr. Milton Bradley’s summer home. 

Mr. Ireland was born at Stoddard, N. H., but he spent his 
childhood at Somerville, Mass., where his father was a real es- 
tate dealer. He became connected with the Milton Bradley 
Company in 1872, traveling for a time for the game depart- 
ment. He was made assistant treasurer of the corporation in 
1892. He was a man who made many friends. He was very 
fond of children, with whom he was a great favorite. In busi- 
ness he was careful and painstaking, paying close attention 
even to the smallest details. He was a member of the Univer- 
salist church, and was connected with a number of societies, 
including the Masons, Odd Fellows, the Old Springfield Camera 
Club. and the Improvement Association. 
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School Law. 








Schools and School Districts. 
Compiled by R. D. FisHer. 
Recent Legal Decisions. 


Creation—Alteration—Existence—Division and Dissolution of 
Districts. 

1. Under Kentucky Statute, sec. 4427, providing that the 
boundary of a school district shall not be changed unless ten 
days’ notice in writing shall first be given to the trustees, and 
that no district containing less than forty-five pupils shall be 
established, except in cases of extreme emergency, a county 
school superintendent was properly enjoined from carrying into 
effect a division of a district made without notice to the trus- 
tees, whereby a new district was cut cff, containing less than 
forty-five school children. 

Anderson vs. Greene, Ky., S. C., May, 1900. 


Dissolution—Liability for Supplies—Trustee. 

2. Where a school district was dissolved by order of the 
school commissioner, and in an action against a former trustee 
of such district for supplies purchased before the dissolution he 
denied liability on the ground that he was not trustee at the 
time the action was commenced, ard that the order of dissolu- 
tion was void, and it was shown that he was the last trustee 
elected for such district, the action was properly brought 
against him, since, tho the district was dissolved, he was con- 
tinued in office, for the purpose of paying its debts, by Consoli- 
dated School Law, tit. 6, sec. 12, and if the dissolution was in- 
valid, he held his office until his successor was appointed, under 
title 7, sec. 24, of such act. 

(Smith vs. Coman, N. Y. 8. C., App.-Div., March, 1900.) 


Government—Officers—District Meetings. 


3. Under Const., Art. 16, providing that the duration of offi- 
ces not fixed by the constitution shall not exceed two years, 
trustees of independent school districts, authorized to exercise 
exclusive control over the management of free schools within 
their districts, and to hold title to theschool property, are pub- 


' lic officers, tho they receive no salary or compensation. 


An Act (March 30, 1899) giving a four-year term to the 
trustees, is void, the constitution provides that the duration of 
officers not fixed shall never exceed two years. Henee, the 
legislature, under the power to maintain a system of schools, 
could not give a four-year term to the office of school trustee, 
created by it. 

(Kimbaugh vs. Barnett, Tex. S. C., May, 1900.) 


District Property—Contracts and Liabilities. 


4. Where a well is a necessity at a school-house, the action 
in good faith of two of the board of three directors in con- 
structing such a well, and paying for it out of the school fund, 
at a reasonable cost, without causing their action in the mat- 
ter to be entered upon the records of the proceedings of the 
board or netifying the other director, does not in fact cause 
the funds of the district to sustain any such loss as will render 
the directors so acting liable for the amount so expended, not- 
withstandine the statute provides that all losses sustained by 
the school fund by reason of the failure of an officer to perform 
the duties required of him may be recovered in a civil action 
against such officer. 

(Rea vs. People, Ill. App., May, 1900.) 


Repairs—Authority to Contract—Liability. 


5. Where work is done in repairing a steam-heating plant in 
a school-house, by order of the chairman and members of a 
building committee, if the work is performed with knowledge 
of the board, and is of so notable a character that it may be 
deemed to be done with the consent of the district, an obliga- 
tion will arise on the part of the district to pay for it, tho the 
committee had in fact no authority to contract for repairs. 

(Kreatz vs. St. Cloud School Dist., Minn. S. C., May, 1900.) 

Taxation—May Rescind Levy. 

6. Where the electors of a school district vote to levy a 
school-house tax, they may rescind the same at the next regu- 
lar election, when the tax has not been certified or levied by 
the school board, tho one of the electors has commenced an ac- 
tion to compel the board to certify and levy such tax. 

(Hibben vs. Board of Directors, etc., Adams Twp., Iowa S. C., 
March, 1900.) 
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Distinct Corporations—Amount of Indebtedness, 
7. Under the laws of 1887, c. 47, declaring that public school 
organizations, shall each be a body corporate with power to 
elect its own officers, and to contract and be contracted with, 


_ and exercise usual corporate powers, etc., but that the school 


tax levy prepared by such board must be approved by the city 
council by the city in which the board is located, if located 
within a city, a board of education organized under such law 
is a separate and distinct corporation from the city in which it 
is locatéd, and hence, the amount of the city’s indebtedness 
could not be included in determining the amount of the indebt- 
edness the board was authorized to incur. 

A board of education authorized to issue bonds cannot allege, 
as a defense thereto against a bonafide purchaser, that it failed 
to comply with the constitution requiring that at, or before, 
incurring such indebtedness, provision should be made for the 
cellection of an annual tax to pay the interest and principal, 
where the bonds contained a recital “that all conditions and 
things required te be done, precedent to and in the issue of 
said bonds, have been performed as required by law.” 

ag vs. Board of Education, South Dakota S. C., March, 
1900. 

Municipal Debt—Limitation—Creative Act—School City— 
Bonds— Legality Of. 

8. (1) Under section 4 of the general school law of 1865, 
a school corporation distinct from the civil city was created in 
every city of the state (Indiana) and the corporation so created 
still exists in Indianapolis altho the governing body has . been 
changed by later acts. (2) The legislature has power to change 
the trustees of a school city and to alter their powersat will. (3) 
By the act of 1871, creating the Indianapolis board of school 
commissioners, and the supplemental act of 1889, the board 
was given power to borrow money and issue bonds to pay in- 
debtedness created by purchasing grounds and building school- 
houses, and to do this independently of the civil city and with- 
out obtaining its consent or sanction. (4) In determining 
whether a school city is indebted to the constitutional limit of 
two per cent. of its taxable property, the debts of the civil city 
in which it is situated are not to be taken into account, as each 
forms a separate municipal corporation within the meaning of 
article 13 of the state constitution. 

we et al. vs. City of Indianapolis et al., Ind. S. C., July, 
1900. 





Note:—The above decision, affirming the validity of the school 
bonds, involved a question of great importance as bearing on the 
legal status of the school corporation of Indianapolis and the 
large amount of bonds the weir of which was called. into 
question, An adverse decision would have compelled the school 
board to repudiate an indebtedness of $700,cqo incurred in build- 
ing up and promoting the public school system of the city. The 
decision affirms in no uncertain terms the validity of the law 
under which the present board of school commissioners was 
elected, and declares its full curative effect on previous legisla- 
tion, which rested under the shadow of doubt. It establishes the 
school corporation on a co-equal footing, and as a distinct inde- 
pendent legal entity from that of the civil city, and holds that 
the constitutional limit \f indebtedness of two per cent.ofa 
city’s taxable property cannot be made to include the debts of a 
school city, as each forms a separate corporation. 











Superintendent-elect H. W. Lull, of Newport, R.I., until recently 
superintendent at Quincy, Mass. 
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Our Visitors. 


The Cuban teachers who are visiting this - country, 
more than 1,300 in number, under the guidance of Supt. 
Alexis E. Frye, are expected to arrive in New York city 
on Friday of this week. They will proceed at once to 
Washington where they will attend a reception given by 
President McKinley. On their return to New York on 
Sunday, a committee of ten, appointed by the mayor, will 
take charge of their entertainment. On Monday there 
will be an excursion up the beautiful. Hudson to West 
Point. On Tuesday Columbia university, Grant’s Tomb, 
and other places of interest will be visited. Pres. Miles 
O’Brien, of the board of education, will describe to them 
the public school system of the city ; a luncheon will be 
served in Central Park, and acting Mayor Guggenheimer 
will deliver an address of welcome. Later the business 
section, City Hall and the Battery will be viewed. 

The transports, carrying the 1,337 teachers, will go to 
Philadelphia in the evening, arriving there on Wednes- 
day morning. Thursday is to be given to Independence 
Hall, the Pennsylvania museum, and the School of Indus- 
trial Arts. A literary entertainment will follow in the 
evening. On Thursday the University of Pennsylvania 
and Girard college will welcome the teachers, and’a re- 
ception by the board of education and the teachers of 
the public schools will probably be held at the Normal 
School for Girls in the evening. Dr. Brooks is leaving 
nothing undone to make the visit of the Cubans to the 
Cradle of Liberty a memorable one for them as well as 
for the people of Philadelphia. 

The Cuban teachers will return to the “ Pearl of the An- 
tilles” with many delightful recollections of the royal en- 
tertainment and hearty hospitality of the] American peo- 
ple, and there will be no need of injunctions and special 
courses of instruction to inspire their pupils with a friend- 
lier feeling for Los Estados Unidos. In a later number 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL will speak more at length of the 
significance of their visit. 


Sa 


Prizes Won at the Paris Exposition. 


The department of education and instruction at the 
Paris Exposition comprises six classes, viz.: 

1. Education of infants, primary instruction, instruction of 
adults. 

2. Secondary instruction. 

3. Higher instruction, scientific institutions. 

4. Special instruction, artistic. 

5. Special instruction, agriculture. 

6. Special instruction, industrial and commercial. 


Thirty political divisions are represented in the exposi- 
tion of class 3 and 900 exhibits are found in the revised 
list. France and colonies including Algeria and Indo- 
China have about 550 exhibits, United States 70, Hun- 
gary 65, Mexico 42, Russia 36, Italy 21, Great Britain 
20, Portugal 20, Croatia and Slavonia 17, Japan 13, Bel- 
gium 11, Roumania 10, Greece, Guatemala and Norway 
4 each, Austria, Bulgaria, Sweden and Switzerland 3 
each, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Ecuador, Holland and Servia 
2 each, and one each from China, Cuba, Spain, Monaco, 
Republic South Africa. 

Three juries pass on the awards to be assigned to ex- 
hibits. There is one jury foreach class. The president, 
vice-president, and reporter of the various class prizes 
constitute a group jury. The presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of the eighteen groups are members of the superior 
jury with others provided by tne commissioners. The su- 
perior jury revises the work of the group jury and deter- 
mines any appeals presented to it by the lower juries. 
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The group jury revises the work of the class jury and 
refers disputed questions not settled by the group to the 
superior jury. The class jury inspects the exhibits and 
assigns awards. 

On the completion of the work of inspection the class 
jury presents two lists: (1) a list of exhibits not compet- 
ing by reason of the exhibitor being a member of a jury, 
or from other cause ; (2) a list of the awards in alphabetic 
order, each diploma grouped by itself irrespective of 
country: e.g., all the grand prizes, the gold medals, 
etc. 

The jury of class 3 (higher instruction and scientific 
institutions) was the first to complete its work. It as- 
signed to the 900 exhibits, 64 grand prizes, 92 gold med- 
als, and 105 silver medals. The bronze medals and hon- 
orable mentions were naturally more numerous and may 
be changed slightly by revision. Twenty-seven grand 
prizes were given to French exhibits ; nine to the United 
States ; five to Great Britain ; three each to Hungary, 
Japan, and Russia; two each to Belgium, Mexico, Rou- 
mania, Italy ; and one each to Austria, Canada, Croatia, 
Portugal, Norway and Sweden. 

France received forty-four gold prizes, the United 
States nine, Russia eight, Hungary six, Great Britain 
five, Mexico three, seven others two, and three others 
one. 

The awards to the United States were in several in- 
instances collective, i. ¢., one prize was assigned to two 
or more exhibits each to receive the diploma if desired, 
the following detailed statement is given. The awards 
are grouped in order of merit beginning with the highest, 
the grand prizes. In three instances on the personal 
motion of a French juror distinguished merit was recog- 
nized in individuals, viz., Prof. H. A. Rowland, Johns 
Hopkins university ; Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Col- 
umbia university ; Director Melvil Dewey, University of 
the State of New York. 

Grand prizes have been awarded to the University of 
the State of New York for its exhibits in the depart- 
ments of Museum (Paleontological reports), Library 
(Traveling libraries, home education), College (Profes- 
sional education in the United States); the Congress- 
ional Library at Washington for photographs and publi- 
cations; Harvard university for publications, models, 
etc. ; the Harvard observatory for photographs, observa- 
tions, etc.; University of Pennsylvania for archeologic 
expeditions ; Johns Hopkins university for spectra, pub- 
lications, etc.); Collaborator Prof. H. A. Rowland. 
Diffraction gratings, etc.); American Library Associa- 
tion for publications, materials, and method (Collaborator 
Melvil Dewey, librarian and educator). 

Gold medals were awarded to Denton Brothers for their 
collection and preservation of butterflies ; Columbia uni- 
versity for photographs, publications, psychology ; the 
Teachers’ college as a model higher normal school; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Programs and 
works) ; University of Chicago (New departure of con- 
tinuous sessions) ; Cornell university, section civil engin- 
eering ; Alumni Association of Colleges for Women 
(Higher instruction of women—Illustrative : Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar, Wellesley); Educational Review, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, editor; University of California (Plans 
and prospects) ; Princeton university (Photographs and 
publications); Yale university, Sheffield scientific 
school. 


Silver Medals: American Book Company (Publica- 
tions in higher education); Monographs on Higher In- 
struction in the United States : (H. B. Adams, “Vacation 
Schools and University Extension ;” M. Carey Thomas, 
‘Education of Women;” J. M Cattell, “Scientific Associ- 
ations ;” T. C. Mendenhall, “Scientific, Technical and 
Engineering Instruction;” James Russell Parsons, Jr., 
“ Professional Education ;” E. D. Perry, “The American 
University ;” A. F. West, “The American college”); 
Cercle Francais of Harvard and other universities ; New 
York University School of Pedagogy ; Foote Mineral 
Company (Collections of minerals for colleges). 
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Bronze Medals: Hemment (Photographs of games and 
sports in American colleges); Silver, Burdett & Co. 
(Publications in higher instruction); Dana Society of 
Natural History, Albany, N. Y. (Publication). 

Honorable Mention: University of the State of New 
York ; Collective exhibit of Chautauqua university, 
Brooklyn institute, Pratt institute, Peoples’ institute, 
Rochester atheneum. 

In all there were awarded twelve grand prizes, four- 
teen gold medals, eleven silver medals, three bronze med- 
als and five honorable mentions, forty-five awards in all. 
The report is signed by Dr. Henry L. Taylor, the secre- 
tary of the jury of class 3 comprising higher instruction 
and scientific institutions. 


we 
Mr. Seaver and Miss Arnold Re-Elected. 


The free-booters in the Boston school board have at 
last made some concessions to outraged public sentiment 
in this city by re-electing Mr. Edwin P. Seaver to the 
superintendency at the ratio of sixteen to one and by 
reinstating Miss Sarah Louise Arnold as supervisor of 
schools by the bare thirteen votes necessary to a choice. 
The one vote against Mr. Seaver was cast for Prin. John 
Tetlow. That muchis gained anyway; but the citizens of 
Boston must not rest satisfied until George H. Martin is 
put back on the board of supervisors. The victory on 
August 15 was only a partial one and does not wholly re- 
move the disgrace the refractory members of the school 
board have brought upon Boston. The discomfiture of 
the plotters against the city’s fair name must be com- 
pleted. George H. Martin must be re-elected at the 
next meeting in September. Let the friends of the 
schools rally once more and insist that the righteous thing 
be done. 

Ba 


Albion seems to hold the highest place among Michi- 
gan cities as regards the number of high school graduates. 
Every city in the following list with possibly two excep- 
tions, from two to eight or ten times larger than Albion 
and yet she stands sixth. Supt. W. J. McKone is to be 
congratulated on this fine showing. 


Boys Girls Total HighSchool 
Enrollment 
Detroit 61 98 159 2478 
Grand Rapids 62 60 122 1127 
Ann Arbor 35 35 70 613 
Saginaw, E. S. 22 36 58 572 
Lansing 18 35 53 452 
Albion 19 31 50 225 
Ypsilanti 21 23 44 254 
Battle Creek 10 33 43 412 
Hillsdale 15 28 43 210 
Bay City 12 30 42 428 
Muskegon 13 22 35 396 
Owosso 10 24 35 266 
Jackson 11 Zi. 32 3878 
Port Huron 5 23 28 264 
Saginaw, W.S. 7 21 28 298 
Grand Haven 18 19 27 168 
Kalamazoo 10 15 25 417 
Hastings 12 10 22 153 
Marshall 6 9 15 182 
Pontiac 9 4 13 226 
ag 


Mr. J. H. Miller, whose friends thruout the country 
know him best as the editor of the Northwestern Monthly, 
has accepted a position in the Washington State normal 
school. It simply means a change of headquarters. 
His work will remain as heretofore, aiding those who en- 
ter upon teaching as a life occupation in giving them 
preparation and a broader outlook upon the great prob- 


lems of education. 


The meeting of the New York State Association of 
School Commissionersand Superintendents, to be held at 
Newburg, Sept. 4, promises a large attendance. Dr. 
James S. Cooley, the president of the association, is 
vigorously working for its success. 
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The Busy Gorld. 


The newspapers comment on the large number of Jews 
who pass examinations successfully at the end of the 
school year in New York city. They are doing just what 
the American boys and girls did until their parents be- 
come paralyzed, demoralized—call it what you will—and 
refused to make their children obey them and get their 
lessons and go to school and labor for good scholarship. 
The Jews believe in making their children bear burdens 
when they are young; the Americans want their children 
to have a good time , note the results. 


The cost of going to college, especially the large col- 
leges, like Yale and Harvard is steadily increasing. At 
the latter class day expenses are averaged at $100; this 
is what the graduate must contribute towards food, ices, 
flowers, and attendance. The women graduates of Rad- 
cliffe and Wellesley are imitating in this matter of course 
but have only reached $25as yet. Look at the contrast 
made by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; the 
students there are too busy to think of these valueless 
ceremonies ; they are noted for the hard work they do ; 
most study daily until midnight and yet no breakdowns 
are heard of. They come to work, delight in work, leave 
theaters and beer halls alone ; “ they have their reward.” 


The five indispensable authors according to Lowell are 
Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, and Shakespeare. 
The characters of Homer are so universal, so cosmopoli- 
tan that they are true in all languages. “Nowhere is 
the natural man presented to us so nobly and so sin- 
cerely.” Dante presents the spiritual man. In Don 
Quixote the spiritual and natural man are set before us 
in contrast. “It isthe only comprehensive satire ever 
written.” “Faust gives us the natural history of the 
human intellect;” Goethe depicts the one-sidedness of in- 
tellectual culture and its consequent failure. The ten- 
dency to read too many books not only, but books not of 
the right sort. We need to read Shakespeare to 
know how the man of actual life is acted upon by the 
worlds of sense and spirit. The aim of the educator 
must be not to fill his memory but to know humanity and 
we see that these writers completely understood it. 


It requires immense courage in an educator of large 
experience to say as Supt. Nightingale, of the Chicago 
high school, did : “‘Idislike percents. I despise examina- 
tions—why should a person who has no talent for draw- 
ing and no skill in vocal music and yet is profoundly 
gifted in geography and history, be forbidden to teach ? 
As to pupils, some should take many subjects, some 
few; some can progress rapidly; others only slowly ; 
some should remain at school all day ; some only a part. 
I would abolish and send into the limbo of eternal obliv- 
ion all rigid grading and classifying. There should be 
no wall of partition between the eighth and ninth grades 
(high school); no rigid examination at the end of the one 
and no freezing out process at the beginning of the other. 


The teachers from Cuba seem to be arousing different 
emotions, depending on the persons they come in con- 
tact with. There are those in Cuba who declare the ex- 
cursion to be gotten up to Americanize the teachers. 
Certainly they have learned fast; the young women were 
“crazy,”to use an American word, to visit the department 
stores; the young men to visit the young women as 
much as possible. It has been much said, under the 
breath, that the pedagogical knowledge gained will not 
be great. But there have been those in this country 
for many years that have doubted the value of the one 
week teachers’ institute. 


The recurrence of another presidential campaign 
awakens in thoughtful teachers the inquiry, Could a 
president not be selected without the press noise, lying, 
bribery, attempt to cheat and count out, and distribu- 
tion of money for illegal purposes? Certaiuly the wicked- 
ness engendered during a presidential campaign will dam- 
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age the teaching done anywhere from 20 to 100 per cent. 
It won’t do for good men to shut their eyes and say that 
all these “have to be.”. Does wickedness “have to be”? 
Can he allow that excuse in the school-room? 


A New York teacher whose brother deals in ostrich 
feathers exclusively, says that the conclusioas of the mer- 
chant are against some phases of public education; that 
the effort by the girls to dress well, in order to stand 
well in the eyes of their teachers and the school, be- 
comes the prevailing thought to which everything else 
bends. The teacher says that this is unfortunately too 
true ; that a girl will not go to school if she has to wear 
unfashionable clothes ; that the reason so many work in 
shops is that they may have money to spend on their 
clothes. 


It is a pleasing matter that teachers are thought 
worthy now and then of the notice of colleges and univer- 
sities in the distribution of degrees, tho this rarely hap- 
pens. The Rev. H. B. Frissell, president of the celebrated 
Hampton Institute (when he succeeded the lamented 
Gen. Armstrong) was recognized as a doctor of divinity 
by Harvard. We should like to know what other men 
and women out of the 500,000 have received any recog- 
nition at the hands of the colleges. A good deal might 
be said about their willingness to put a tailpiece to Ad- 
miral Dewey’s name and none on that of the principal 
of the school in the college town—but we forbear. 


A floating post-office, which is to be a sub-station of 
the San Francisco office, is to be established in Chinese 
waters for the accommodation of American soldiers and 
legation people. 

A violent volcanic explosion took place recently near 
Mount Bandaisan, in Japan. A sulphur factory was de- 
stroyed and eighty men killed. The fall of debris cov- 
ered them two feet deep. : 


The Barometer of Business Prosperity. 

Bradstreet’s records shows that business failures for 
the first half of this year make the smallest showing that 
has appeared since 1882. Compared with a year ago the 
falling off in number is 3.3 per cent., while compared with 
1898 the decrease is 25 per cent., and even larger de- 
creases are noted when comparisons are made with the 
first half of the years 1897 and 1896. This year, in fact, 
for the first time in eighteen years, the six months’ fail- 
ures have fallen below 5,000 in number. 


China’s Population Compared With Our States. 


A comparison of the population in China and the 
United States reveals some startling facts. In the clos- 
est comparison, that between Kweichow and the states 
of Virginia and West Virginia, the population of the 
Chinese territory outnumbers the American territory 
more than three to one, while in the case of Kwantung 
and Kansas the ratio rises as high as twenty-one to one. 
Szechuan is six times as thickly populated as Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Kentucky ; Ngan Huy four times as 
thickly as New York, and Honan eight times as thickly 
as Missouri. Even Massachusetts appears rural in com- 
parison with some of these densely populated Chinese 
provinces. 

Russia’s Ruse Exposed. 


The efforts to rescue the foreign ministers from their 
perilous position in Peking are exciting the interest of 
the entire world. In most quarters the proposal to ac- 
cept the offer of the Chinese of a safe escort for the 
ministers out of the capital is opposed, as it would be 
playing into the hands of Russia. Without missionaries, 
Christian converts, or merchants to protect, Russia’s 
highest advantage is found in urging China to the wild- 
est excesses of Oriental savagery. By this means it will 
fasten its grip on Manchuria. Our interests are differ- 
ent. We wish to preserve the government of China and 
secure the protection of foreigners. To close the capital 
to diplomatic communication will not help to secure these 
objects. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Safe Heating Apparatus of First Importance. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The order for general repairs to school 
buildings has been revoked that the money may be expended 
in putting the furnaces and heating apparatus in good condi- 
tion. Investigation of the furnaces in the various school build- 
ings has shown that nearly three-fourths of them are in such 
condition as to he a menace to the safety of pupils and teach- 
ers. In ‘many buildings the pipes from the furnaces are laid 
close to joists and walls, while the furnaces themselves are so 
out of repair that they are liable to set the buildings in which 
they are placed on fire at any time. The firm, repairing the 
furnaces, has been directed to rush the work as much as pos- 
sible that it may be completed before school opens. 


School-Room Decoration Plan. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A unique plan for securing funds to 
be used in decorating school-rooms and buildings has been 
adopted by the board of education. The rule reads as follows : 

Whereas, Professional instruction, the use of assembly halls, 
janitor service, heat, light, etc., have hitherto been given free of 
charge to the senior classes of the several high schools for their 
annual entertainments, the funds from such entertainments 
amounting to seme $500 or $6co a year, being devoted to the 
— of memorials for their respective buildings ; therefore, 

e€ it 

Resolved, That in the future the use of assembly halls, etc., 
be granted to high sehool classes giving such entertainments 
only upon condition that 10 percent. of the gross receipts be 
given to a tund which shall be used at the discretion of a commit- 
tee consisting of one or more members of the board, the superin- 
tendent of schools and the supervisor of drawing, to decorate the 
buildings which stand most in need of improvement of this kind, 
and that the effort be made to decorate one building a year, by 
means of money secured under this plan. 


College: Graduate Certificates. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Twenty-seven college graduates in New 
York state have recently been granted the regular ‘college 
graduate certificate” by State Supt. Charles R. Skinner. 
They are: 

Alice Alvira Stevens, Brooklyn, Wellesley college 1891; 
Antonie Junge, Brooklyn, Barnard college 1897; Benj. L. 
Haydon, Willsboro, Middlebury college 1897; Jane Joralemon 
Edwards, Plattsburg, Vassar college 1888; Katherine Reed 
Elliott, Malone, Wellesley college 1892; Elizabeth Chard 
Smith, Watertown, Vassar college 1895; Ernest Robinson 
Clayton, St. Lawrence university 1897; Joseph Edward Banta, 
Cortland, Amherst college 1880; George Sawyer Gardner, 
Marion, Rochester university 1893; Martha Phebe Tracy, 
Fleming, Syracuse university 1897; Laura Shepard Gay, Me- 
dina, Smith college, 1896; Della May Roberts, Elmira, 
Elmira college 1897; Harrison Dickenson Cannon, Dryden, 
Cornell university 1892; Oren Robert Smith, Amsterdam, 
Amherst college 1896; Daisy Mabel Jones, Madrid Springs, 
St. Lawrence university 1897; Charles Ernst Keck, South- 
ampton, Hamilton college 1897; Phebe Annette Hatfield, Utica, 
Vassar college 1898; Edgar Alexander Lewis, Belleville, Col- 
gate university 1898; Anna Terressa Burchard, Hamilton, 
Vassar college 1897; Arba Martin Blodgett, Corning, Union 
coilege 1897; Arthur Burdette Vossler, St. Johnsville, Union 
college 1896; Helen Mabel Wood, Savannah, Syracuse univer- 
sity 1892; Albert Henry Wilcox, Rochester, University of 
Rochester 1890; Antoinette Lawrence, Ithaca, Cornell univer- 
sity 1889; Margaret Briggs Kohler, Penn Yan, Mt. Holyoke 
college 1897; Ella Teresa Barrett, Albion, Cornell university 
1890; Emberson Edward Proper, Brooklyn, Allegany college 
1889. 





Temperance Charts Exaggerate. 


CINCINNATI, OuI0.—Dr. B. F. Lyle, a member of the text- 
book committee of the board of education, recently made an 
examination of the charts and manikins used in the schools 
for showing the effects of alcoholic drinks on the stomach, 
liver, and kidneys. Dr. Lyle is himself a total abstainer, but 
he is of the opinion that the charts and manikins are gross ex- 
aggerations. 

“ Drinking,” he says, “does not produce any such condition 
of these organs as the manikins show. No ulcers are formed 
and no such horrible condition develops. The only chart that 
is in any way correct, is the one showing the stomach of a 
moderate drinker. In this the blood vessels show congestion, 
but the same congestion would be found after a heavy meal.” 

Dr. Lyle will call the attention of the board to the matter. 


The New Loomis Institute. 


WInpsor, Conn.—Word has been received here that a large 
sum of money will eventually come to this town for founding 
and supporting a school. By the will of the late John Mason 
Loomis, the prineipal beneficiary is the widow, and after her 
death a large part of the estate goes to the founding of Loomis 
institute, to be situated here. The will provides that youths of 
the Loomis family shall be given first preference, then the 
the youths of Windsor, then those of Connecticut, and after 
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them those deemed by the trustees most worthy without re- 
gard to state or nation. 

Concerning the institute the will says: “‘My brothers and 
sisters finding ourselves without living representatives, all the 
children of our group of the Loomis family being dead, joined 
in a compact agreeing that each by his or her will should de- 
vote the remainder of our estates to the establishing or main- 
taining of an educational institute in Windsor, Conn., the place 
of our nativity.” 


Adams Vacation School. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—One of the most successful vacatien schools 
in session this summer was held in the John Q. Adams school 
of this ay The work accomplished by the children is sur- 
prising. In the six weeks they have learned to weave and plait 
rattan into dainty baskets, jardiniers, hand bags, and dolls’ 
hats. They have learned to use the needle skilfully, and with 
pen and brush they have shown what can be done by little ones 
along artistic lines under wise instruction. 

Miss Caroline M. Tolles,a teacher in the John M. Smyth 
school, has had charge of the work. The drawing and paint- 
ing have been managed by Miss Kate Meade and Miss Emma 
Gilmore. Mrs. Elizabeth Sanborn Knapp, of Yonkers, N, Y., 
who has directed the manual training department, has taught 
the children how to make doll swings, carts with a movable 
tailgate and real wheels. The little folks have built houses 
and made furniture ; they have plaited baskets. and they have 
learned to darn, to make buttonholes, and to embroider. 

In the room devoted to nature study, Mr. Charles E. Marks 
and Miss Mabel Sampson have guided the children in the dia- 
gramming of afarm. The farmhouse has been built and fur- 
nished and corn and vegetables grow in abundance. Snakes, 
turtles, frogs, toads, bugs, salamanders, and stuffed birds, to- 
gether with various plants and flowers, complete the outfit, 
which represents six weeks of nature study. 


School War in Nicaragua. 


It is reported that a school war is raging at Bluefields, Nica- 
raugua. Ashort time since the superintendent of education 
for Nicaragua issued a new schedule of instruction which he 
ordered put in operation at once. It was found impossible of 
execution and as a result several schools were closed by the 
police. Instructions to the police followed ordering that all 
children not at school be arrested and their parents fined. 
Among the schools clesed were several supported by the Mo- 
ravian missionaries, which have been established for many 
years. 


The Right Kind of a Superintendent. 


OsuHkKOosH, Wis.—The schools of this town have prospered 
greatly under the superintendency of Mr. Henry A. Simonds, 
who came to us from Stevens Point a year ago. Mr. Simonds 
is a native of Massachusetts, a graduate of Amherst college and 
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a teacher of nearly twenty years’ experience. A local paper says 
of him, “ Alert and watchful, independent and fair, broad and 
liberal, thoroly in touch with the most advanced thought in the 
educational world yet endowed-with a pronounced and saving 
leaven of sound common sense, his presence and personality 
are of vital influence upon the school life of the city and a po- 
tent and positive factor in the development and refinement of 
the city’s youth.” 


Cincinnati Changes. 


The opening of the next school year will be the beginning of 
a new era in our schools such as Les not been seen in the last 
quarter of acentury. Dr. Boone's new course of study will go 
into operation and the indications now are that the teaching 
force will give him loyal support in carrying his ideas into ef- 
fect. The course is in every respect in accord with modern and 
advanced ideas in education. Dr. Boone is now taking his va- 
cation in the West, but will be back in time to have everything 
readiness for the September opening. 


Many changes are occurring in the schools this year. Prin, 
Geo. W. Harper, who for forty-seven years has been at Wood- 
ward high school as teacher and principal, retires on a pension 
and will devote the remaining years of his life to his investiga- 
tions in geology. Major Van Dyke who has been many years 
a teacher in the school is promoted to the principalship, while 
Mr. Fletcher Hawk, of Westwood District, is transferred to 
Mr. Van Dyke’s old position. 


Prin. G. A. Carnahan who spent nearly fifty years as teacher 
and principal in the First Intermediate, retires, and Mr. E. W 
Wilkinson is promoted to the principalship. Mr. Wilkinson 
was for eleven years — of the Linwood school and for 
the past seven years has been first assistant. He is one of the 
most progressive educators in the city and the old first will 
take on new life under his administration. 


Prin. F. E. Wilson, of the Westwood school, retires and First 
Assistant Thomas E. Berry, of the Locust St. school, goes to 
Westwood as principa]. Mr. Berry was for a number of years 
principal of the high school at Washington Court House, Ohio, 
and since coming to this city has proved himself a strong school 
man. He will have loyal support in Westwood and the school 
could be in no better hands. 


Prin. John Akels, who for more than thirty years has been 
connected with our system of schools, and for many years has 
been principal of the Second Intermediate, also retires. The 
school has been abolished by the board, and the territory will 
be so redistricted so as best to suit the children of the old dis- 
trict. The teachers will also be sent to other districts. 


Prof. G. F. Junkerman, superintendent of music, retires 
after a service of nearly fifty years in the schools. Mr. Walter 
Aiken, who has grown up in the schools and has been a 
teacher of music for years, has been promoted to the superin- 
tendency. For many years before ProfsJunkerman had charge 
of the music Mr. Aikcn’s father was superintendent. 


Dr. John Highlands, who was principal of the Seventeenth 
for forty-seven years, retired in 1897. Soon after his retire- 
ment he went to Madrid to visit his only son, who is a dentist 
in that city. On account of the feeling between the two na- 
tions at that time, he deemed it advisable to return home in a 
few weeks. After peace was restored he again visited his son, 
staying several months. He then came back to his beautiful 
suburban home—Mt. Lookout—to spend his remaining years. 
On Sunday morning, July 8, while dressing for church he was 
suddenly stricken with paralysis, dying in the evening. On 
Tuesday we laid him away in beautiful Spring Grove, where 
rests that other prince of teachers, John Hancock. Dr. High- 
lands not only taught well, but during these long years of ser- 
vice he studied law and medicine, holding a degree in each. 
With all these labors he was faithful to his church duties, giv- 
ing not only of his money, but freely of his time. He was re- 
cording steward of Mt. Lookout M. E. church. 


Prin. Richard C. Towell, with his wife, is touring Europe 
and writes very interesting letters concerning the trip. Mr. 
Towell is one of the well preserved men in our work. Tho he 
has taught for more than forty years, he is one of the young 
and growing pedagogs. 

General: More of our teachers are attending summer schools, 
more are reading, more have gotten married, and more are 
supremely happy, than for many days. M.F.A. 


Cornell’s College of Forestry. 


The art of forestry is only in its infancy in the United States, 
but it is growing rapidly in importance. There will be a call 
soon for many more expert foresters in the government forest 
reservations, in the division of forestry at Washington, on the 
various state boards, and in private estates. In anticipation of 
this demand Cornell university established in 1898 the New 
York college of forestry, whose Announcement for I900-I901, a 
pony oe iving detailed information ir. regard to the college, 

as lately been published. 

This college occupies a position co-equal with any other 
portion of the university and professors from other depart- 
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ments, specialists in their lines, form a pu of its faculty. The 
students, therefore, have the benefit of the university classes 
and laboratories and the university library; in addition to 
summer study in the demonstration forest, a tract located in 
in Franklin county, near Tupper lake, with Axton as head- 
quarters. 


Recent Deaths. 


Professor James E. Keeler. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— Prof. James E .Keeler, director of 
the Lick observatory, Mt. Hamilton,is dead. He was a native 
of Illinois and was torty-three years old. Professor Keeler’s 
first position after his graduation from Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity was as assistant to Prof. S. P. Langley, at the Allegheny 
observatory. When the latter resigned his chair and went to 
the Smithsonian institute Professor Keeler was promoted to 
the vacancy. His work with the spectroscope attracted much 
attention and placed him among the foremost astronomers of 
the world. On March 8, 1898, he was chosen director of the 
Lick observatory. 


Nathaniel Leech Hooper. 


Boston, MAss.—In the death of Nathiel Leech Hooper this 
city loses one of its old-time instructors. Mr. Hooper was 
well known because of the private school for girls which he 
conducted so long and suecessfully, and later thru his lectures 
on educational subjects. He was born at Marblehead in 1825. 
Dummer academy prepared him for college, and in 1846 he 
was graduated from Harvard. Among his classmates were 
Charles Eliot Norton and Senator George Hoar. He entered 
the law school, receiving the degree of LL.B. in 1849. He did 
not practice law, however, but engaged in tutoring, which led 
him to travel abroad and to study in German universities. 
Afterward he opened a school for girls in this city, which was 
continued until about twenty years ago. 


Colonel Charles S. Venable. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—The distinguished and widely 
known educator Col. Charles Scott Venable died on Aug. 11 
at his home in this city. He was in his seventy-fourth year. 
Since his retirement from the department of mathematics at 
the University of Virginia in 1896 he has led an inactive life 
because of poor health. 

Colonel Venable was born April 19, 1827, in Prince Edward 
county, Va. His educational career is a long and noted one. 
He entered Hampden-Sidney college in 1839, from which he 
was graduated three years later. Then he studied law, mathie- 
matics, and ancient letetnats at the University of Virginia. 
He was made professor of mathematics in Hampden-Sidney, 
but returned to the university six years later. In 1852 he went 
to Germany for study. Returning in 1856 he was elected to 
the chair of natural history in the University of Georgia and in 
1857 to that of mathematics and astronomy in the College of 
South Carolina. In 1860 he was appointed one of five com- 
missioners to observe the total solar eclipse of that year and 
went to Labrador for the purpose. 

As a second lieutenant with the Congaree Rifles, Colonel 
Venable was in several battles. Afterward he was appointed 
on the staff of Gen. R. E. Lee and continued there to the close 
of the war. He was then elected to the chair of mathematics 
in the University of Virginia, which position he held for thirty 
years when he resigned. He was thereafter made professor 
emeritus. To his labors and successes as teacher he added 
those of author, and he has to his credit a number of excellent 
works on mathematics. 


Professor William H. Shelley. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Prof. William H. Shelley, principal of 
the Girls’ Latin school, died suddenly of heart disease Aug. 11, 
at Pen-Mar, where he was visiting. Professor Shelley was 
widely known in this and his native state, Pennsylvania. He 
was educated in the schools of York county and early adopted 
the profession of teaching. He received the degree of master 
of arts from the Iowa Wesleyan college. After occupying the 
chair of Latin and mathematics in Albion college, Michigan, 
he returned to York, Pa., and for twenty years was identified 
with that city’s educational affairs. The present efficjent 
school system is largely due to his efforts. He instituted the 
grading method and founded the high school. For a number 
of years he acted as superintendent of the York city schools. 
About ten years ago he left that place to become principal of 
the Girls’ Latin school in this city. 


Founder of Beloit. 


Announcement of the death of Dr. Joseph Emerson. profes- 
sor of Greek in Beloit college, has been recently received. Dr. 
Emerson was one of the best-known educators of the West. 
He had been connected with Beloit college ever since its foun- 
dation. He was born in Norwalk, Conn., in 1821. He was 
educated at Phillips Andover academy and Yale college. 

In 1846, Dr. Emerson and a classmate, Jackson J. Bushnell, 
were invited to go to Beloit. They accepted and for more 
than a year they formed the entire faculty of Beloit college, 
bse pa without college buildings and with a class of three 
students. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Examination of Kindergartners. 


A written examination of applicants for license as kindergar- 
ten teachers in any or all boroughs of the city of New York is 
announced by Supt. Maxwell to take place on Wednesday, 
September 12, beginning at 9 A. M., in the hall of the board of 
education, Manhattan; and an oral examination of the same 
applicants at the hall of the board of examiners. 

To enter this examination, applicants must have one of the 
following qualifications: (a) Graduation from a high school 
or an institution of equal or higher rank, or an equivalent aca- 
demic training; and graduation from a school for the profes- 
sional training of teachers having a course ot two years, at 
least one of which has been devoted to the theory and practice 
of kindergarten work ; (b) graduation from a four years’ course 
in astate normal school or a college with a kindergarten 
course of two years; (c) graduation from a school for the 
training of kindergartners having a course of at least one year, 
together with successful experience in kindergarten teaching 
for not less than two years, 

Each applicant must pass a written and oral examination, 
embracing the following subjects: (a) theory and practice of 
kindergarten teaching ; (b) freehand drawing ; (c) singing and 
piano-playing ; (d) physical exercises appropriate for the kin- 
dergarten. Applicants presenting qualtication ¢ (supra) must 
also pass the academic examination required for admission to 
training schools for teachers. 

Each applicant must be at least eighteen years of age and 
of good moral character, and must report for a physical exami- 
nation to one of the physicians authorized by the board of edu- 
cation. No person will-be licensed who has not been vaccinat- 
ed within eight years The licenses issued under these regula- 
tions hold for the period of one year and may be renewed for 
two successive years in case the work of the holder is satisfac- 
tory to the borough superintendent. At the close of the third 
year of continual successful service the city superintendent 
may make the license permanent. 


School of Agriculture and Horticulture. 


There has been established at Briarcliff Manor on the 
Putnam division of the New York Central, twenty-seven miles 
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out of New York, the first school of agriculture and horticul- 
ture established in this country. The course of study will in- 
clude horticulture, botany, chemistry, geology, economic ento- 
mology, building construction, stock husbandry, and book- 
keeping. This year the school will be opened September 12. 
It may be reached via the Harlem division of the New York 
Central from Pleasantville station, and its near location to the 
New York botanical gardens at Bronx park will afford special 
advantages to students. The director of the school is George 
T. Powell, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


School for Art Students. 


The summer classes of the National Academy of Design, 
Amsterdam avenue and 1ogth street, George W. Maynard, 
N. A., director, which began in June will remain open during 
August. 

The Free Antique shcools will be open to male and female _ 
students from October 1, 1900 to May 11, 1901. 

A department for die-cutting, also coin and medal designing, 
is in course of preparation for the season of I900-Ig90I. This 
branch of-the schools will be under the direction of the Ameri- 
- Numismatic and Archeological Society at the Academy of 

esign. 


Estimates for Richmond. 


Ata recent meeting of the Richmond borough school board 
the estimates for school expenses during the coming year were 
made. According to the Davis law, the expenditures are ar- 
ranged under two divisions, the general and the special school 
fund. The amount asked for under the general fund 1s $3o01,- 
265.85. This includes the salaries of superintendents and 
teachers. In the special fund, which includes salaries of other 
employees and the expense of free lectures, $51,160 is asked, 
making a total of $352.525.85 estimated as the cost of maintain- 
ing the school system for the coming year. 

According to the Davis law the sum of $67,734.29 is still 
due the teachers of the borough for the year 1900. The 
law, according to its provisions, took effect on January 1, 
1900. It was passed on May 3 and the amount due the teach- 
ers from that time is $46,239-95. As to the remaining $21,494.34 
due from January 1 to May 2 there is a dispute, and the courts 
have to decide whether any money can be obtained under the 
law before its passage. 





New Tezxt-Books. 
Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies. 


A Three-Volume Series of Text-Books for Class Use, by 
RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D., 


Cornell University. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


“Unique in Matter, Arrangement, and Presentation.” An Interesting and Valuable Introduction to the Study of Geography: 


VOLUIE 


I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. 


Price, 60 cents. 


Parts I. and II. of Vol. I. are also sold separately, at 40 cents each. 


VOLUME IIl.—North America. 


Price, 75 cents. 








VOLUME III.—Other Continents and a Review of the Whole Subject. 


Striking Features of the Series: 


Convenient form—easily handled and more durable. Home Geography is made prominent, Actual experience forms the final 
basis for all study of Geography. Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. Physiographic facts about 
different regions clearly presented. Physiographic conditions furnish the key to human industries, transportation routes, location 
of cities, etc. Clear, distinct maps giving both physical and political features and not overburdened with useless detail. Illus- 
trations that are not merely pictures. Typographical work unsurpassed. The cost of a complete set fer five grades will be less 
than that of any competing series. 


In preparation. 


The remaining Volume in this Series is: 
VoL. III. Ewrope and the Other Continents. J: Preparation. 





THE CHILD LIFE READERS. 


- By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES BLAISDELL. ; 
Il. CHILD LIFE—A First Reader. Price, 25 cents. Ill, CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A Third Reader. 


Il, CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A Second Read- Price, 36 cents. 
er. Price, 35 cents. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A Fourth Reader. 
Price, 40 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


‘IV. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


SALT LAKE City, UTaH.—Teachers have been given the 
—_ this summer of conducting schools in the school 
uildings during the long vacation. The teachers were required 
to deposit ten per cent. of the value of the books and material 
used, and they were not allowed to charge more than seventy- 
five cents a week for pupils. 


BaTH, N. Y.—The board of education of Haverling union 
free school states in its annual report that the payments made 
last year for school purposes amounted to $9,972. Of this 
amount a little over $8,000 was paid to teachers. It is estimated 
that about $10,500 will be required to meet the expenses of the 
coming school year. 


NEw Brunswick, N. J.—The board of education has decid- 
ed to abolish the vertical system of handwriting in use in the 
public schools, returning to the old method of slant writing. 
The vertical system was adopted two years ago as an exper- 
iment. 


MILFoRD, MAss.—Some weeks since the principal of the 
high school, Mr.I. H. Gamwell, rejected two nominations 
made by the Cadet Company for the position of captain, with 
the result thatno nominations were made. The feeling against 
the principal among the boys in the school was intense, and 
they appealed their case to the school committee, wtih the re- 
sult that on June Io,they failed to re-elect Mr. Gamwell to the 
position of principal. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—There has been trouble in the high 
school for a long time, each year a party striving to prevent 
the re-election of Principal Kelley. This year, it culminated 
in a majority against him, despite nineteen years of successful 
service. Along with him, several other teachers in the school 
were dropped. The places of the subordinate teachers have 
been filled os the election of Misses Sue E. Merrill, of Brad- 
ford, Isabelle Mann, of Fitchburg, and Marjorie S. Welling- 
— Adams, The committee are still looking for a prin- 
cipal. 


The old office building of the board of education, coraer of 
Grand and Elm streets. will be altered at a cost of $4,000. to 
make room for a high school for girls. Part of the building 
will still be used for offices. 


PEABODY, Mass.—The principal of the high school. Mr. 
John M. Nichols, has been elected principal of the high schcol 
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at Lewiston, Maine. Mr. Nichols is a graduate of Bates col- 
lege, and has taught at Rochester, N. H., and Middletown, 
Conn., and has been at Peabody, since 1894. 


WasuinGTon, D. C,—Mrs. Louise Pollock, the pioneer 
kindergartner, has been honored by having her bust made 
and presented to her by Mrs. Mica Heideman. The same 
sculptor has made a very fine bust of Frederic Froebel, which 
she has presented to Miss Susan Plessner Pollock. Both 
mother and daughter have been teaching the kindergarten sys- 
tem and training teachers for twenty-five years in this city, 
Miss Pollock has also been giving a summer course to teach- 
ers for the past ten years at Mt, Lake Park, Md. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Mr. Frank S. Tisdale who has re 
cently been elected superintendent of schools here, is making 
arrangements for the work of the coming school year. Mr, 
Tisdale is a graduate of Hamilton college and a teacher of 
twelve years’ experience. He will be backed in his work here 
by a progressive board and a corps of more than a hundred 
teachers. The teachers’ training school will be continued 
under Mr. Tisdale’s direct supervision, as will be the case with 
the night school. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA.—Miss Helen B. Welsh, a graduate of 
the Philadelphia normal school, has been appointed teacher of 
reading in the Bloomsburg normal school. Miss Welsh has 
taught in Pennsylvania and also in Lombard university, IIli- 
nois. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.—The career of Dr. A. R. Horne, of this 
city, is one of the most interesting of the Pennsylvania teach- 
ers. In 1850,at the age of sixteen, he began his work as teach- 
er inaschool near hisown home. After three terms of in- 
struction there, he was called to take charge of the schools at 
Bethlehem. He left in 1854 to enter Pennsylvania college, 
from which he was graduated in 1858. Before graduation he had 
already entered upon his work as principal of the Bucks Coun- 
ty Normal and Classical school at Quakertown. There he re- 
mained for nine years,when he became superintendent of 
schools at Williamsport. 

In 1872 Dr. Horne was appointed principal of the state nor- 
mal schoolat Kutztown. Under his supervision the institution 
attained a degree of prosperity previously unknown, more than 
five hundred having been often enrolled ina term. He re- 
signed to take a professorship in Muhlenberg college in 1877. 
The years from 1882 to 88 were spent in institute work. He 
has been editor of the ational Educator for torty years. It 
is publ-shed in Allentown, where Dr. Horne now resides. 
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Samples Free. 


WITH or WITHOUT 


the Consent of the School Board the Text-Books are Subject to 
DAILY WEAR, GEAR, AND HANDLING. 


the Holden Book Cover 


RECEIVES all the soiling and filth, handling, WEAR and TEAR 
INSTEAD of the BOOK ITSELF. 











The Holden Quick Repairing Material ATTACKS ina 
business-like manner ANY DAMAGE to INSIDE ot BOOKS. 


Holden Book Covers and Repairing Material will Increase the 
usefulness of the books 40 to 60 PER CENT., and Cut in half—the annual appropriation 
for books. Send in yout requisitions as SOON AS POSSIBLE. You CANNOT AFFORD 


to let books be given out without our “System tor Preserving Books” in conjunction. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P.O. Box 643. 





Springfield, Mass. 
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from Teachers’ Corkshop. 


- Drawing and Painting from Nature. 
By A. E. Comstock, New York. 


At the commencement of school in the fall we must 
allow several weeks to get the children into good work- 
ing order after their summer freedom It may seem at 
first as if the little folks who were in school last year 
have lost nearly all they gained in their work in drawing. 
But be patient and give them an opportunity to work from 
nature. You will find the interest awakened at once, and 
results come in time. 

Children love the flowers and all nature. Wherever 
there has been an opportunity they have lived in close 
contact with it all summer long. There are so many dif- 
ferent ways of approaching nature and learning her se- 
crets of beauty and interest. In many schools nature 
study forms an important part of the curriculum, and the 
drawing may be profitably correlated with this whenever 
opportunity offers. 

Grasses, cat tails, sprays of leaves, flowers, fruits, and 
vegetabies furnish abundant material for the September 
nature work. Children will invariably draw their own 
mental picture of the object before them, until gradually 
led to observe for themselves. Do not look too much for 
results. 

In drawing from the object each child should be pro- 
vided with a specimen and urged to work from this. 
With young children just entering school the first work 
should be very free. With older ones the attention may 
be called to the principal characteristics of the plant, 
care being taken not to confuse with too many directions. 
With fruit and vegetables look for proportion. Let the 
little ones express their own ideas without help at first, 
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but do not continue this. It is often well for the teach- 
er to make a drawing on the board before the children. 
This may sometimes be done at the beginning of the les- 
son. At others, when the children have made the at- 
tempt, go about the room, note the most common errors, 
and then make adrawing. Talk as you draw, telling how 
you represent appearances, such as the tiny seeds of the 
grasses with a broad touch of the crayon, the leaf which 
is in front of the stem, the one behind the stem, the pet- 
als turped toward you, etc. Then ask how many would 
like to try again. Let the children turn the paper over 
and make a second drawing. Notice how many results 
are an improvement on the first attempt, how many chil- 
dren look at the drawing you have made, how many draw 
from memory, if this has been erased, and how many are 
actually trying to represent what they see. Children do 
not know what to see, what to look for. In fact we must 
all learn to observe. A great artist has said, “You can 
develop a child’s faculties by drawing better than by 
books, and no other study willso quicken his perceptions.” 
Helping Children to Do Their Best. 

Show the children how to obtain an artistic line, and 
that we need accent in drawing as well as in reading and 
music. The attempt to represent what is actually seen 
should be commended in this, asin all work. Children 
should be encouraged not flattered. As we watch their 
work carefully we will be surprised to see how rapidly 
they improve in observation. 

Children will do in drawing just what we often find 
ourselves doing in regard to the affairs of life, looking 
for the details, not grasping the essentials. All our 
work along educational lines should tend to fit the chil- 
dren, coming as they do from environments which differ 
widely, and with as widely differing temperaments, for a 
broad view of life. The earnest teacher plans her work 
not only to interest the children, but also so that each 
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doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 

But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than itis claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE, Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school oihicers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matterr—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE., New YorkK, N.Y 


WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wapsasu AVE., CuIcaco, ILL 





THE BESG PUBLISHED, 
The Most Accurate, Educational, and Artistic. 


Morton's Elementary Geography 


By ELIZA H. MORTON. 


TEXT: The general aim of this new ge phy is to furnish those 
who may never enter the grammar school a knowledge and an in- 
spiration that will enable them to pursue the study of more advanced 

ongre by, in their own way, with both pleasure and profit. The 
LA) GUA E is simple, concise, and accurate. The child’s ex- 
perience and environment are censtantly used as a starting point 
and referred to, so as to make a natural, easy transition from the 
known to the unknown The leading principles of the structural 
phase of Geography are taught asa basis for tuture work. The rela- 
tion ot relief, drainage, and other physical features to the life of man 
are clearly shown. e author’s treatment of the various subjects is 
admirably calculated to develop the power of comparison, contrast, 
and correlation, in order to make the child see and think, and to aid 
his memory 

THE MAPS throughout the book are accurate, adequate, and highly 
artistic They are in every respect, the very best products of the 
modern map makers’ art. 

A word as to the ILLUSTRATIONS: No illustration has been in- 
troduced without the distinct purpose of making the text more full of 
pe and interest to the pupil and adding to the definiteness of bis 
geographical knowledge. (Care has been taken to have the pictures so 
clear and simple as to avoid confusing the child’s mind, not leaving him 
with but vague and misty impressions of the various topics. The illus- 
trations possess, too, artistic merit of the highest order. 


TAE PROGRESSIVE COURSE 'N READING—FIVE BOOKS. 


By Superintendent GEORGE J ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass., 
and ALEXANDER FORBES, chicago, Il. 


N ote these Espe ially Vaiuable Features: 

ABUNDANT DRILL WOR<. including valuable Review Exercises ; KEYS 
TO PRONUNCIATION and exact Diacritical Marking, leading pupils 
to self help; The careful GRADASNION UF LES-ONS and REG!S' ER- 
ING of new words in exch lesson; The instructive and interesting char- 
acter and the great variety of the SUBJE-T-MATTER, and its system- 
atic arrangement ; many of the lessons prepare pupils for other school 
work; The excellent ILLUS RATIONS which both instruct and create 
taste for art; The exceptionally LOW PRICES. as follows: 

PRICES: First Book, 20 cents; Second Book, 30 cents; Third Book, 40 
cents; Fourth Book, 50 cents (also in two o ports, 35 cents each); Fifth 
Book, 60 cents (alsv, in two parts, 40 cents each). 


THE SIGHT READER (80 pases. 15 cents) is an ideal supple- 








mental or review reader for all pupils, particularly those using The Pro- 
gressive Course in Reading, First Book; its vocabulary is confined to the 
words contained in the First Book. 


Other Books of Superior Merit. 
Butler, Sheldon G Company, 


New York. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. Boston. 
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lesson may have a definite purpose in the mental training 
of the child. 


Work in Water Colors. 


The autumn offers great possibilities for water color 
work with the children. Can we use this medium suc- 
cessfully in the lower grades? Are the results satisfac- 
tory enough to warrant the amount of time expended ? 
These are questions which for the past few years have 
come to all teachers who are keeping up with modern 
methods in art work. If we judge results from the adult 
standpoint, our answer to the above questions must be 
no. If we consider the delight of the child in working 
with color, and the gradual growth of appreciation of 
color all about him, then our answer must be, by all 
means use color in our school work whenever conditions 
admit. In no other way will the color perception of the 
child grow as rapidly as by mixing the paints put into 
his hands. 

Many teachers feel that the already overctowded curricu- 
lum will not admit of one additional line of work. But those 
who'have given water color a fair trial are certainly very 
unwilling to lay it aside. The item of time, the great 
objection to its use, can be successfully dealt with after 
experience has taught one how to economize in the dis- 
tribution of materials, ete. We are always sure to find 
happy faces when the children see that a water color les- 
son is coming. There is no other work they ask for so 
eagerly. 

Materials Required. 


Now a few words as to the simple materials needed for 
this work. Small water color palettes containing six 
cakes of very good colors can be obtained for ten cents 
each. The three color boxes, put up especially for school 
use by various firms, for twenty-five cents each,are excel- 
lent and give very good results. Brushes come in the 
boxes, but better ones, suitable for ink work also, can be 
purchased in quantities for four or five cents each. Small 
gem tins are inexpensive, and convenient for holding 
water. They pack together easily and require little 
room. To keep these from rusting, they can be covered 
with enamel paint. The teacher, as she passes along the 
aisles can quickly supply water to each pupil. 

Try yourself to paint the flower you give to the chil- 
dren, before the lesson. Try to appreciate its beauty. 
With half-closed eyes look for the difference in color 
where without careful study none is seen. As to mixing 
colors to obtain desired results, a few directions may be 
given, but the children must experiment for themselves. 
They will waste paper and paint in their efforts, and too 
much must not be expected of them. 

Where water colors are not practical in primary work, 
colored crayons will answer the purpose. 
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Overcoming Untidiness. 


I was troubled with untidy, carelessly-prepared papers 
on language, arithmetic, etc. I began placing upon those 
which showed thoughtful, careful preparation tiny red 
stars obtained from a stationer, gummed ready for stick- 
ing, and immediately noticed a great improvement in ap- 
pearance of papers handed in. 

We suffered from a lack of pencil-boxes, and conse- 
quent losing of pencils. One day we made trays seven 
inches long by two wide by one deep, using bristol board, 
colored paper, and library paste. We covered the inside 
of the bottom and outside of the sides with the paper. 
These not only furnish receptacles for our pencils, but, 
being kept on top of the desks, add to the pleasant ap- 
pearance of our room. Rut E. RIFORD. 


Vermont. 
@x 


Geography. ’ 


I' was much impressed with the statement made at an 
institute that “a good teacher did not use a text-book 
in geography.” I determined to get along without one ; 
I do not use one except to give out the lesson. Suppose 
it is New Jersey. The class being before me, I call one 
to the board where the map is already drawn; he de- 
scribes the state and talks about it; then others ask 
questions, &c. Then I ask for some one to draw New 
York, in two minutes, and put in three rivers, three cities, 
three mountains. Thus we review every day. I find it 
necessary to study the lesson. But they feel better if 
they know I know the lesson without the book. 

JENNY ROMSDELL. 


A School-Room Journal. 


Last year my school voted to keep a journal and ac- 
cordingly elected a secretary who wrote in the journal 
every day. 

Our school is in a very quiet neighborhood, but there 
was always something to write about. Sometimes it was 
somebody moving in or from the neighborhood, or the 
death of a well-known pet animal, or visitors in the dis- 
trict. On Friday the journal was read and the school 
was very much interested in it. 

Towa. NELLIE L. VAN DER SHUS. 
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(Established 1870), published weekly at @ 2.00 per year. is a journal of 
education for superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and 
others who desire to have a complete account of all the great move- 
THe TeacuErs’ INSTITUTE, 
monthly, 1a year; THE Primary ScHOOL, monthly, $1 a year; Epvu- 
CATI: NAL Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; OuR Times (Current 
Events), semi-monthly, 50 cents a year ; ANIMALS, agg $1.50 a year; 
and Tue PRacTIcAL TEACHER, monthly, 30 cents a year. 80 Books an 
Aids for teachers. Descriptive circular and catalog free KE. 
KELLOGG & CO., 6! E. Ninth Street, New York 





A DECIDED SUCCESS. 


THE EAGLE VERTICAL PENS 


Have been conceded to be the best made and are used more extensively than all others. 


FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING. 


No. 1, Medium Point. No. 2, Medium Fine Point. 
o. 4, Extra Medium Point. 





FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING. 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point. 
No. 5, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING. 


No. 7, Fine Point. No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 





FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary, and the Nos 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE Over 1000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Erasers. Before placing 
orders send for samples and prices—you will find it greatly to your advantage. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 


Works: 
703 to 725 East 13th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Office and Salesroom : 
377 and 379 Broadway, 
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Therefore We 


The sentence originally read: ‘We have made a particular study of the Tool and Bench needs of 
Manual Training Schools for nearly fifteen years THEREFORE WE are well equipped to estimate on 
requirements in this line; to furnish information as to tools best adapted to the work and in general to 











supply any other similar information which this experience and a careful observation of the growing wants 


of these schools has taught us.” 


Send for Catalogue No. 87. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Physiology for the Laboratory, by Bertha Millard Brown, 8. B.» 
instructor in biology at the State normal school at Hyannis, 
Mass. Miss Brown has conducted her classes in physiology by 
the laboratory method for some time, and this manual has been 
evolved as a hand-book of directions from her own experience. 
It is based upon the true principle of laboratory work, the 
study of the specimen before reading descriptions of its parts. 
The student begins with a study of the bones both by dissect- 
ing fresh specimens of animal bones and by comparison with 
the human skeleton, and he follows this by a similar study of 
the muscles as the basis of motion. From this he progresses 
to the vital organs and the nervous system. Inductive pro- 
cesses are pursued thruout. The book makes decided progress 
in the study of this branch because the steps are natural and 
scientific. Could proportionally more attention have been given 
to the uses of the several organs, the work would have left 
little to be desired. Of course it does not replace the text- 
book, but it directs the student’s work in advance of the study 
of the text. (Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass.) L. R. F. G. 


The Study of Elementary Electricity and Magnetism by Experi- 
ment, a recent book of Thomas M. St. John, contains a few 
principles and explanations, followed by directions for 200 ex- 
periments to be performed with simple, home-made apparatus. 
The author has kept in mind the fact that the average student 
and amateur cannot buy expensive apparatus and has given ex- 
planations for constructing pieces adapted to these experiments. 
The boy who carries out these directions will gain much satis- 
faction and pleasure and will “learn to do by doing.” (Thomas 
M. St. John, New York.) E. W. TAPLEY. 


Elements of Algebra, by Beman & Smith, covers much the 
same ground-as the average book intended for use in American 
high schools, academies, and normal schdols, but makes some 
radical changes in the order of subjects, and introduces into the 
body of the work some topics usually reserved for the appendix. 
Many elementary applications of the formule for factoring are 
brought in directly after the subject itself. In this way a 
pupil is led to the solution of quadratic and even higher equa- 
tions, and finds himself on familiar ground when he reaches the 
chapter on quadratic equations. It is a question whether the 








authors have not overloaded a book intended for elementary . 


work with advanced terms; for instance, cyclic form, linear 
factor, associative and commutative laws, function, etc. Their 
graphic illustrations of imaginary and complex numbers seem 
somewhat labored also, but, on the whole, they have lessened 
the general average of difficulty of the old-time text-book and 
have added to the mathematical spirit by allowing the light of 
modern mathematics to shine in upon the old. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.) KE. W. T. 


The Finch First Reader, by Adelaide V. Finch, principal of 
the normal training school at Lewiston, Maine. The object of 
these books is to teach the pupil the art of reading in the easi- 
est and most direct way. In the First Reader carefully graded 
lessons are given, appropriate to the season of the year. The 
aim is to inculcate a love of nature, of home, of country, and 
kindness to animals. Words from the vocabulary of “The 
Finch Primer” have been freely used. Each word is repeated 
as many times as it is necessary and consistent without sacri- 
ficing literature to repetition. The progressive arrangement of 
the lessons, the large type, and the beautiful illustrations make 


> 


this one of the most useful and beautiful of children’s reading 
books.. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Study and Practice of French: Handbook of Pronunciation for 
Advanced Grades, by Louise C. Boname. This book is intended 
particularly for beginners in advanced grades. It gives in a 
concise form a comprehensive and clear idea of the subject, and 
may be used with any grammar. By acareful study of this 
book in connection with a good teacher, the student ought to 
acquire a very correct pronunciation of the French language ; 
as correct as one may acquire without mingling with people 
who speak good French. (Louise C. Boname, 258 South Six- 
teenth sireet, Philadelphia.) 


Five choice numbers of Cassell’s National Library are The 
Complete Angler, by Isaac Walton; Nature and Art, by Mrs. 
Inchbald ; The Schoolmaster, by Roger Ascham ; All’s Well that 
Ends Well, by Shakespeare, and Pericles, by Shakespeare. The 
series contains hundreds of little volumes in which are the best 
works in the English language. (Cassell & Company, Limited, 
New York. Issued weekly ; subscription price $5.00 a year ; 
single volumes, 10 cents.) 


Supplement to the California State Series History, by Harr 
Wagner, auther of “ Pacific History Stories,” and editor of the 
Western Journal of Education. In this pamphlet of sixty-three 
pages is given the history of the United States from 1889 to 
the present time, much of which is not yet to be found in the 
ordinary text-books. The teacher of current events will find it 
of great value. (The Whitaker & Ray Company, San Francisco.) 


What Thelma Found in the Attic, by Louise C. Duckwitz, is a 
sprightly story of home life that will be particularly liked by 
girls. The author invests the heroine of her story with much 
interest. .(Wright & Company, New York, London, Chicago.) 


Songs of Sunshine for Kindergarten, School, and Home, by 
Elizabeth U. Emerson and Mabel E. Clarke. These songs re- 
late principally to birds, flowers, and other objects of nature ; 
the seasons ; praise, etc. ‘They will be found-well adapted to 
the capacities and tastes of children. (Oliver Ditson Company. 
Price, paper, $0.75 ; boards, $1.00.) 


Among the hundreds of volumes of Cassell’s National Library 
will be found high class literature to suit every taste. These 
volumes are carefully edited by.Prof. Henry Morley. Three of 
the best numbers are Essays, Civil and Moral, by Francis 
Bacon ; The Life of Neison, by Robert Southey, and Undine— 
The Two Captains, by De la Motte Fouque. (Cassell & Com- 
pany, Limited, New York. Price, $0.10 each.) 


Morton’s Elementary Geography. The first impressions made 
by this book of 128 pages are exceedingly pleasing. We do 
not know of a book that contains more elegant and suitable illus- 
trations. The first one presents a view of valley, meadows, roads, 
and forests, and, thru ingenious questionings concerning these, 
the child starts delightfully in the study of geography, for the 
picture represents a portion of the earth’s surface, and geog~ 
raphy concerns itself with the surface of the earth. 

The “story of the earth”—that is geography—the author 
tells in a delightful way, and then gives questions to see 
that the story is understood. The illustrations have a 
peculiar and helpful meaning :—slope, hill, plain, valley, etc., are 
illustrated by suitable pictures ; so clouds p. 17, have an artis- 
tic explanation. The first 30 pages are employed to speak in 
an interesting way concerning the land, the seas, light, heat, 
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air, brooks, rivers, oceans, climate, seasons, products, animals, 
mankind, traveling, transportation, civilization, and commerce. 
These matters are so explained that it is a continuous story 
told in such a way as to make a deep and permanent impression. 
This is the world that lies right about the child and should be in- 
terpreted to him. A colored representation of the entire earth 
is next shown, marked with but fewnames, weareglad to see, 
because form and relation of the continental masses are to be 
impressed. Suitable questions are given, and if the teacher 
firmly impresses the facts found on this first map he will have 
laid a good foundation. We think too much is usually attempted 
at first intheway of names. This author steers clear of this 
common error. The voyages that can be taken on such a map 
will interest any class of pupils. The author proceeds next to 
show the facts of elevation and depression in the earth’s sur- 
face, and begins with the map of North America. The pupil is 
usually shown the political map first, but the method here em- 
ployed is the right one. The attention is concentrated on the 
coast line, the mountains,the plains, and the rivers. After describ- 
ing these features the division of the country among people is 
shown. Very much space is given to questions and we may 
say here what is a marked feature all the way thru that the 
questions are ingenious, appropriate, and exceedingly helpful. 
A relief map of our own couatry is next shown, and the rain 
fall, wheat, cotton, and coal productions exhibited by graphic 
means. This is followed in due course with a map of the 
states, and here we make the same remark made of the first 
map—the absence of unnecessary (at this stage) details. 
Then follow exceedingly neat maps of the various parts—the 
Northeast ; the Atlantic, the Central or Valley, the Plateau, 
and the Pacific states. All of these are accompanied by suit- 
able descriptive materials; marked not only by good taste 
but what is better, by educational discernment. ' In turning over 
the pages of this very handsome book we are struck with the in- 
formation gained from the illustration. This comes from two 
sources, first, adaptation by the author of means to ends, that 
1s skill in selection ; second, the use of photography. In most 
geographies an artist is called on to imagine how a thing 
looks ; but the author has here been able to draw from the photo- 
graphic accumulations of travelers ; many of these are of ex- 
traordinary value. We predict the volume will meet with 
great favor at the hands of principals, superintendents, and 
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school boards. The publishers have spared no pains to make 
a most attractive and valuable school book. (Butler, Sheldon 
& Company. 


The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates, by Charles E. Little, 
Students of history and all persons who desire speedy access to 
the facts and events, which relate to the histories of the vari- 
ous countries of the world, from the earliest recorded times, 
will welcome this monumental work. In the 1,454 closely 
printed pages of this book is contained enough information to 
fill a whole library, and it is arranged so as to be found a great 
deal easier than in any collection of books. 

This great work of reference is the result of nine years of 
diligent toil on the part of the editor, with the aid of a large 
corps of helpers (including college professors and officials of 
many governments) ; and of an expenditure of $30,000 by the 
publishers before a single copy was ready for sale. 

The cyclopedia contains a three-fold classification : First, 
the classification by countries, or by geographical location. 
Second, the classification by dates. Third, the classification 
according to the nature of the event itself. This three-fold 
classification, it will be noted, answers the three-fold question 
which one must ask concerning any event: (1) Where? 
(2) When? (3) What ? 

The classification by countries is in alphabetical order. On 
the first page comes Abyssinia. On the last page, the West 
Coast of Africa. Between these appear all the countries of the 
earth (79 in number) of which there are any historical records. 

The facts pertaining to each country are then classified 
according to date. Thus each pair of facing pages includes 
the events pertaining to a particular segment of time. For 
instance, pages 16, 17 contain the facts of American history 
pertaining to the period between December 17, 1500, and the 
year 1518. At the top of each page, the date for that page is 
indicated in black face type in the corner and the name of the 
country in black face type in the center, as a running title. 

After the classification by country and by date, the facts 
are again classified according to their nature. That is to say, 
the events pertaining to America, in the period between 
December 17, 1500, and the year 1518, all of which are found 
on the pair of pages 16 and 17, are there arranged under nine 
divisions, namely : (1) Army, Navy ; (2) Art, Science, Nature ; 
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RN EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


Require Modern Educational Apparatus 


Maps, Globes, Charts, 


and the thousand and one essentials that go to make 


WE LEAD THE WORLD 


in this line of goods. 
charge of this department of our business. We absolutely control 
the manufacture and sale of many of the school-room’s greatest 
conveniences and helps. 
“first hands,” without any intermediary profits. 

We publish a handsome 94-page catalogue describing the 
latest improved timely school-room requisites. 
copy of this book? 
be sent by return mail without charge to you. 

It is a handsome, interesting book worthy of your attention. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Eastern Office: 111 Fitth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Western Office: 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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up the modern school-room. 


Have practical advanced educators in 
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() Births, Deaths 3 (4) Church ; (5) Discovery, Exploration ; 
(6) Letters ; (7) Society ; (8) State ; (9) Miscellaneous. 

The book has a very carefully prepared index. There is no 
doubt it will become a standard work of reference among 
writers and teachers, and for libraries. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York.) 


- Reform Club is the title of a volume giving the officers and 
committees, the list of members, and the constitution, by-laws, 
and rules of this famous organization in New York city. One 
acquainted with the details of politics in the metropolis to-day 
would inevitably conclude that there is plenty of work for 
such an organization to do, and so there is. It will be found 
on investigation that the Reform Club has not belied its name, 
but has been in the forefrout of all movements looking to a 
better state of things. Among its members will be found the 
very flower of American citizenship. (House, corner Fifth 
avenue and Twenty-seventh street, New York.) 


Der Scheik von Alessandria und seine Sklaven von Wilhelm 
Hauff, edited with notes and vocabulary, by Walter Rippman, 
M. A., professor of German at Queen’s college, London. From 
this edition the editor has omitted the story of Abner the Jew 
as unsuitable and a few provincialisms have been removed 
from the text. The notes are short and to the point. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, Price, $0.60.) 


The Story of Captain Meriwether Lewis and Captain William 
Clark for Young Readers, by Nellie F. Kingsley. No more in- 
teresting matter could be given to young readers than that 
contained in Baldwin’s Biographical Booklets. The larger his- 
tories only give a brief paragraph about such heroic exploits 
as that of Lewis and Clark. It is only thru a detailed account 
that one can appreciate the heroism of these pioneers and the 
great influence their work had on the development of our 
country. The book is well written and excellently illustrated. 
(Werner School Book Company.) 


We have in hand a volume of Our Times, strongly and neatly 
bound in cloth and making a book of 320 pages. In looking 
over these pages one cannot help but be struck with the variety 
of subjects treated, covering the fields of political events, 
geographical discovery, science, etc., and answering questions 
that come up daily in the school-room. Our Times gives cur- 
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rent events in better shape and for less money than any other 
paper. Those who take the paper should have the numbers 
bound and thus preserved. It may seem that you have ob- 
tained all the good you can out of the paper after you have 
read it thru and the contents are fresh in your mind ; not so, 
however. Have it bound and in a year or so you will see how 
indispensable the file will be for reference. (E. L. Kellogg & 
Company, New York. Subscription price, $0.50.) 


Roman History, translated from the German of Dr. Julius 
Koch, by Lionel D. Barnett, M.A. The Temple Primers, to 
which this little book belongs, are substantial cloth-covered 
volumes, each one of which gives a concise presentation of a 
subject. This book sets forth the main facts of the history of 
Rome from the foundation of the city to the fall of the West- 
ern empire. A concise bibliography is also given. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, $0.40.) 


The Manufaeturing Set, illustrating the voucher system of 
bookkeeping is taken from.“ business bookkeeping and prac- 
tice.” The special features of this series of books are that-they 
(1) describe the formation of a corporation, give the books re- 
quired, etc.; (2) the voucher system, the greatest invention of 
modern times in accounting, is practically illustrated and ex- 
plained ; (3) the use of special columns in books is explained 
and illustrated ; (4) department store, cost and material, labor, 
and many other similar accounts are fully illustrated ; (5) there 
is a separate sales ledger with a “sales ledger ” account in the 
general ledger. (The Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore.) 


The Prologue, The Knights Tale, and the Nun’s Priest's Tale, 
from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, edited with an introduction, 
notes, and glossary by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Ph. D., 
assistant professor of English and Romance languages in 
Williams college. No. 136 of the Riverside Literature Series. 
On account of the unfamiliarity of Chaucer’s language his 
works are likely to be hard reading for modern students. This 
edition, however, with the aids it brings, particularly the 
glossary, makes the work as easy as possible, There is plenty 
of gold in Chaucer if one will delve for it. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, Boston. Price, $0.15.) 


You never read of such cures elsewhere as those accomplished 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla, did you? Itis America’s Greatest Medi- 
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SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats,and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with thetimes. Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PurcuasE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 





One cent will buy a postalcard. A moment’s time will address an 
inquiry to us and the return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 


J. H. BuTLER, Manager, Sales Department. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK<CO.," : 


165 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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August Magazines. 


The August Magazine Number of the 
Outlook is also its thirteenth Annual Edu- 
cational Number. Several of the articles 
are beautifully illustrated, notably that by 
Sylvester Baxter on “ The Cuban Teach- 
ers at Harvard university,” the illustration 
including several photographs made ex- 
pressly for this purpose; and that by 
Hamilton W. Mabie on the University of 
Virginia, in the series of articles, Mr. Ma- 
bie has from time to time written, under 
the title of “Some Famous Schools.” 


A-specially timely article in the August 
Scribner's is that on “ By Rail to Peking,” 
by Mary H. Krout. It is illustrated with 
views of the region which is the seat of 
the present warfare. Jane A. Stewart tells 
‘“‘Whatis Being Done in Textile Educa- 
tion,” and Max Bennett Thrasher de- 
scribes the “Tuskegee Negro Confer- 
ence.” “Our Nation and the Trade of 
the World,” treated by George B. Wal- 
dron is a subject that is engaging the at- 
tention of many Americans just now. 


The Midsummer Fiction Number of 
McClure’s Magazine, with a cover by 
Louis ‘Loeb, suggesting by its rich, warm 
coloring the lassitude of the season, and 
with a strong list of well-known adepts in 
the art of story telling, produces at once a 
pleasing impression. Among the articles 
is the beginning of Lieutenant Commander 
Gillmore’s account of the extraordinary 


tributed articles there is a brief review of 
the work of the Kansas City convention by 
Walter Wellman. followed by personal 
sketches of “‘ Mr. Bryan at Home,” “ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” by Jacob A. Riis, and 
** Roosevelt’s Work as Governor.” ‘ The 
Chinese Revolution” is the subject of a well- 
informed and timely paper by Stephen Bon- 
sal. Important phases of the situation in 
China are also set forth editorially. 


Among the articles in the August Har- 
pers are ‘‘ English andyAmerican Elec- 
tions,” by Sydney Brooks; ‘A Journey to 
the Abyssinian Capital”? by Capt. M.S. 
Wellby. and “Evidence of Life After 
Death,” by Thomas Jay Hudson. Fiction 
is contributed by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Brander Matthews, Israel Zangwill, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Frank R. Stockton, and 
others. 


The Midsummer Holiday Century is 
chiefly notable, perhaps, as introducing a 
writer hitherto unknown, of whose power 
to interest those who “ never read serial 
stories’ the editors feel confident. The 
new comer, Miss Bertha Runkle, isayoung 
woman still in her early twenties ; and the 
scene she has chosen for her first effort 
in fiction is Paris at the time of the acces- 
sion of Henry IV. The story, which will 
run for several months, is called ‘The 
Helmet of Navarre.” It is announced as 
a dramatic romance of love and adventure, 
characterized by great inventiveness and 
by rapid and absorbing action. 





American. Women Illustrators,’ notable 
for asympathetic exposition of the appeal- 
ing art and personality of Mrs. Mary Hal 
lock Foote. 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co,, 
Boston, whose premises at 76 Summer St. 
were burned out lats month, are tempor- 
arily located at 56 Summer Street, pending 
repairs. 


‘“ The highest form of teaching consists 
in setting a child to gain knowledge for 
himself.”—Joseph Payne. A distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Pollard Synthetic 
Method of teaching reading and spelling 
is that it furnishes the child with processes 
by which he can work out his own results, 
thus training him in habits of jndependent 
effort. From the very vom grag he is 
given a principle and taught to find out 
his own words. Full particulars about 
this method can be learned by writing the 
Western Publishing House, 358 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., who have an advertise- 
ment elsewhere in this issue. 


Tickets from Philadelphia to New York 
on Sale at Pennsylvania Railroad 
Ticket Offices in Baltimore and 
Washington. 

In order to accommodate persons holding 
thousand-mile tickets, and other forms of 
transportation, valid to Philadelphia, who 
may deeire to check baggage thru and re- 
serve sleeping and parlor-car accommoda- 


hardships of his party while prisoners in ; > ; ? tions to New York, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
the hands of the Filipinos in the wilds of} A variety of topics of interest to literary| road Company, beginning July 23, will 
Luzon. workers and readers of literature are con-| place on sale at its ticket offices, in Wash- 


The political campaign and the Chinese 
problem are the two most prominent top- 
ics inthe August Review of Reviews. In 
“ The Progress of the World,” the editor 
analyzes the platform aren by the Dem- 
ocrats at Kansas City. Among the con- 





sidered in the August Critic. The leadin 

article in this month’s issue, entitle 

English Dramatists of To-Day,” is by Mr. 
W. Kingsley Tarpey, himself an English- 
man and a close. student of the London 
stage. Another illustrated article is Mrs. 
Regina Armstrong’s ‘Representative 





ington and. Baltimore, one-way tickets 
from Philadelphia to New York at rate of 
$2.50. Agents in New York will also be 
instructed to sell similar tickets from New 
York to Philadelphia in connection with 
tickets from Philadelphia to points south 
or west thereof on Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By J. N. Lannep, Editor and Compiler of 
“History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” With Topical Analyses, Research Ques- 
tions, and Bibliographical Notes by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of the English High School, 
Worcester, Mass. With 188 illustrations; eight colored maps, and ten black-and-white text 
maps; and a very full working index. Cr. 8vo, 675 pages, half leather, $1.25, net. 


ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 
fi pe egos of the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Cr. 8vo, half leather 


This book is the development of the ideas pontained 4 in a aper on the study of English, includ- 
ing an outline of a course of study, presented by ter at the Washington meeting in 
1998 of the Secondary Department of the National Miawcational Association. 


The Coliens Pntrance uirements Committee of the Association recommends, in the report 
made by it at Los Angeles in July, 1899, a course of study, of which it says: ‘‘The main points are 
inaccordance with the paper presented by Mr. Webster at Washington. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 


By OLIVE THORNE MinuER. School Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations in color, and many 
other illustrations. 60 cents, net. e 


RECENT ISSUES OF THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


No. 145. HAWTHORNE’S GENTLE BOY, AND OTHER STORIES. Withintroduction. Paper, 
15 cents, net. 


No. 144. SCUDDER’S BOOK OF LEGENDS. Paper, 15 cents, net; cloth, 2% cents, net 


No. 148. PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. North’s Translation. With In- 
troduction and Notes Paper, 15 cents, net. 


142. RUSKIN’S SESAME AND LILIES. With an Introduction and Notes. 








Paper, 15 cents, net. 





Correspondence solicited. Circulars sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11.17 St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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sPRANG ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING BOOKS .-.-. - 


The great success of the year. 
More popular every month. 
Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
veerveczngvesgc0qggoqgeoeooqosoooeoeeoeoeo 
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A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


& Reliable Scientific Instrument 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 





This is a as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S / An inexh ible mine of and 
( information for youn and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect _— results. “*One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 


same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
Hp prepared objects. such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, ete., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects. 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 


which may be lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any won etc. 

one with this ; 
Ghat Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 € 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. as 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 
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5-CENT NATURE 
READERS. 


We have begun the publication of a series of 
books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy of 60 cents a dozen. 
Each contains about thirty-two pages, nicely 
illustrated and charmingly written. They will 
make delightful reading for the Spring term, and 
can be supplied to a class for a very small sum. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are now ready and Nos, 4 and 
5 will be ready very soon. All are for second 
and third grades : 


No. 1, Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin 
No. 2, The Spring Beauty and the 
Anemone. 

No. 3, The Squirrel and His Home. 
No. 4, Bittercress and Roses. 

No. 5, The Story of a Beehive. 

No. 6, Golden Rod and Aster. 

No. 7, Stories about Birds. 

No..8, Christmas Stories. 

No. 9, Hiawatha and Its Author. 
No. 10, John G, Whittier. 


Othernumbersare in preparation for First 
Second, and Third Reader Grades. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 Bast Ninth St., New York. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. merge ane, 
Werte at oneei <oS.,” s 


€. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 B. 9th Street, New York. 








New York University 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


A graduate school of educational science- 
Courses are offered in History of Educa 
tion, Physiological and Experimental -Psy- 
chology, Analytical Psychology, History 
of Philosophy, Elements of Pedagogy, 
Physiological Pedagogics, Comparative 
fEudy of National School Systems, 
Ststhetics in Relation to Education, 
Genetic Psychology, Institutes of Peda- 
gogy, Ethics, School Equipment and Or- 
ganization, and Sociology in’ Relation to 
Education. These courses are closely 
correlated, and furnish thorough profes- 
sional equipment for teachers wishing to 
fit themselves to become superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and professors in 
Normal Schools and the pedagogical De- 
partments of Colleges. 


Scholarship advantages. Eleventh year 
begins Sept. 26. For catalogue and in- 


,| formation address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 





University Building, Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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“‘He Laughs Best 
Who Laughs Last.” 


A hearty laugh indicates a degree of 
good health obtainable through pure blood. 
As but one person in ten has pure blood, 
the other nine should purify the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then they can 
laugh first, last and all the time, for 





Never Disappoints 





= es 
Systematic Collections 

Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate-Animals 
At less than one half the usual price, 40 Minerals or 
49 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each collec 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate tray 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text book 
oO pages. Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 

MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 

Eowin E. Howat. 


612 l?tH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














= At the End of Your Journey you will find = 
= it a great convenience to go right over to = 
om til 
= The GRAND UNION HOTEL & 
= Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. = 
> Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York = 
= Central for Shopping and Theatres. & 
= Baggage to and from 42d St. De-ot free. = 
= Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. = 


CONTINENTAL » HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLaNs. 


By recent changes every Toom is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 








500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





ROOM, WITH BoaRD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
ROoM, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
ROoM, WITH BATH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 








A Sure 


KIDDER'S PASTILIES ust orst 
relief for sthma. 

KIDDER’S PASTILLES, St. Prursa 

: Charlestown, Mass. 





OUR NEW CATALOG 


is just issued. No such fine of 
oooks was ever before 

best_books Methods, 
and Dialogs, 
ary Reading 











»te., etc. 
100 pages. It is free to all interested. Write us 
if you would like it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 

' 










SCHOOL;JOURNAL: 


~ -NEW -YORK-A D:CHICAGO - 


Py ry > 








[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L. KELLOGG 2@& CO., 
The Educational Building, 
6x E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorK. 
267-269 Wasash Ave., Cuicaco. 








was the first 
nited States. 


Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1 
weekly educational paper published in the 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, y illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number ighty-cight Rages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
“a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scuoot Journa as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


Reduced Rates to Chicago via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


Account G. A. R. Encampment. 


On account of the Thirty-fourth Annual 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, to be ‘held at Chicago, August 
27-31, inclusive, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from 
points on its line to Chicago, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip. 

Tickets will be sold on August 25, 26, 
and 27, good to return until August 31, in- 
clusive; but by depositing ticket with 
agent at Chicago prior to noon of Septem 
ber 2, and the payment of fifty cents, re- 
turn limit may be extended to September 
30, inclusive. 


Reduced Rates to Detroit via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 
Account Enights of Pythias, Biennial Conclave. 


For the Biennial Conclave, Knights of 
Pythias, at Detroit, August 27 to Septem- 


‘ber I, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 


wil) sell excursion tickets from all stations 
on its line to Detroit, at rate of single fare 
for the round trip. 

Tickets will be sold on August 25, 26, 
and 27, good to return between August 28 
and September 5, inclusive ; but by depos- 
iting ticket with joint agent at Detroit not 
later than September 1, and the payment 
of fifty cents, return limit may be extended 
to September 14, inclusive. 


Pocket Map of China. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, 
with enlarged map of portion of China 
where difficulty exists, and information 
relating to present crisis, mailed on receipt 
of four cents in postage by W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Scientific Electricity as a Cure. 


Recent opportunity has led me to ob- 
serve some very remarkable cures accom- 
plished by the skill of a woman physician. 

Dr. Rebekah Johnson’s method is a copy- 
righted affair, and is designated as the 
* Ano-Cathodal ” (or nerve method). The 
doctor believes that almost every disease 
pertains to deviated nerve functions, and 
certainly her cures are a good exponent of 
her views. I have had a personal knowl- 
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ELASTIC | 
/ RIBBED 
UNION 

















SUITS 


cover the ¢ 
body like a 
like a glove, b 

} sottly aha without 


i pressure. No but. 
tons down the 
front. Madefo 
men. women, and 
young poopie. Most 
convenient to put 
on, being entered 
} at the top and 
} drawn onliketrous. 
ers. With no other} 
} kind of underwear} 
i can ladies obtain 
such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear 
H comfortably % 
small a corset. 
Made in great 
variety of fabrics 
and weights. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. 


























































THIS entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 
Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
ahat money can command. 

# Geo. W. Cuapwick, 
Musical Director. 
Prospectus 

















IMPORTANT. 
TEACHERS, TAKE NOTICE. 


All the applications on file with the Depart- 
ment of Education in Porto Rico for positions in 
the schools of this Island were destroyed by fire 
on the morning of July 1. A few teachers with a 
fluent command of the Spanish language are 
deaired. Such as have been in communication 
with this Department are requested to make 
new applications. GEO. G. GROFF, 

Acting Commissioner of Education. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES: 


A fire having destroyed all the property of the 
Department of Education of Porto Rico, publish- 
ers aud dealers in School Puppies are requested 
to send samples of such books and material as 
they think will be of-value in the Island. 


GEO. G. GROFF, 
Acting Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cénte in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list, 


E. L. KeEttoaeG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 

















READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





communicating with advertisers. 
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BORATED 


ENNEN’S 22225 

=> TOILET 
POWDER 

4 PORIOKLY HEAT,¢: 


CHAFING, and 
/ ® SUNBURN, andall 



















Sold everywhere, or mailed on Fe 
the original. ) Sam Radin 


THE GREAT MERIC TEA 60. 


Agents make 

25 Per cent. 

Commission ‘ ; 
by getting orders for our 


TEAS, COFFEES, 

EXTRACTS 

SPICES and 

BAKING POWDER 
SPEC/IAL PRESENTS / 
Freight paid. Send for new 


Shai 
peor  § [es Sane 
NJ. 































B. or checks, 
terms—FREE, 
4 THE GREAT ATIIERICAN TEA CO., 


, P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 





| BERCY’S TEXT- 


FRENCH! |pooKs for 


Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


SCHOOL BELLS =2232= 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY - Baltimore, Md. 


_ $12 Bath 1 Galnét esi oaty D0. 9.00 

















oon "Won refunded 
ted. ef 


sie [Agents Wante Wanted. 


Biablan Eaton’ 





World id Mfg. Oo. 
(We pce A a hy he as rei 








| lanai tae aint th nae hase 


Be Wise 
In Time. 





Don’t buy your ticket until you have 
investigated the merits of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. for travel. 

If you're in a hurry, hav’nt time to 
look into the matter, buy your ticket over 
the Lake Shore. You will save time; 
your journey will be comfortable. 


in America. The Lake Shore operates 
it between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. May be 
used with equal advantage for all points 
east and west. 

‘‘Book of Trains’’ tells about it; sent 
free anywhere. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


SES SS SESS SSSR SS SSS SERGE SuSE S SESE RS 


edge of her skill for several years. She 
has a large clientele as a Gynecologist 
dealing successfully with the most extreme 
cases, without the knife or other operative |= 
surgery ,prostration, anemia, and kindréd 
ills yield to her knowledge. Spinal and 
+hip diseases are treated and cured, without 
giving pain, or the application of. any ex- 
ternal device whatever. 

Dr. Johnson has a large and beautiful 
residence at Port Chester, N. Y., where 
patients ot special nursing and ob- 
servation can be accommodated. Her 
address is at the above place, altho she has 
her New York City office. 


Montreat Biblical Conference, Black 
Mountain, N.C. 


Rate of one first-class fare for the round 
trip has been authorized for this occasion. 
Tickets on sale via Southern Railway 
August 9 to 13, inclusive, final limit return- 


NOTICE 10 TEACHERS. 





Applications will be received by the subscriber, 
at his office in San Juan, P. R., until August ist, 
1900, for Teachers and Instructors in the Normal 
and Industrial Sehool at Fajardo. 


Principal, éalary, $1500 per year. 


Professor of [Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Chemistry. 


Professor of Pedagogy, Spanish 
and English Grammar. 


Professor of Biological Science, 
History, Geography. 
Principal of Model School. 
The salary of the above four teachers will be 


$1000 each per year. It is required that all possess 
College or Normal School Diploma, and that all 





ing August 28. Thru Pullman Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, New York to Mon- 
treat. For further information call on or | 
address Ticket Office, 271 and 1185 Broad- | 
way. Alex.S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger | 
Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York 


G. A. R. Encampment. 


Great preparations are being made in 
New York and the adjacent territory by 
Grand Army Veterans and friends to at- 
tend the 34th Annual Nationa] Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Repubic in 
Chicago. A special train is to leave 
Franklin street, 8:50 A. M., and West 42nd 
street, 9:00 A.M., Sunday morning, August 
26, conveying the commander-in-chief and 
staff. .The commander will have a special 
escort from several New York Posts. An- 
other special feature of this National 
Headquarters train is that it will convey 
the Woman’s Relief Corps. Mrs. General 
U. S. Grant and daughter will occupy a 
special car, attached to one of thesections 
of the special—thru cars to Chicago. 
at $17.00 for the round trip from New 

and ee lower rates, from 
har up the state, tickets on sale at West 
Shore R. R. ticket offices tickets good 
returning until August 31, and can be ex- 
tended until September 30 if the return 
portion is deposited with the Joint Agent 
not later than noon of September 2, and 
on payment of a fee of 50 cents. 


What Not to Say. 
Do not say, “I. can’t eat.” Take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and say oh am hungry all the time, and 
ood never h’ 

Never say to your “rrionds that you are as tired 
in the they wal as at nny. pale If they happen to be 
sharp they, will tell you Sarsaparilla cures 
that tired feel lin 

Do not say, * My face is full of pimples. " You 
are quite likely to be told by some one, ** There’s 
3 pa ramet of that, for Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
pimples.’ 
1t is improper and unnecessary to say, ‘‘My 
health is poor. and my blood is bad.” “Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will give you good blood, and good 
health will follow as a natural consequence. 


Rest and Health for ane and Child. 
Mrs WInstow’s SooTuine Syrup has been 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS, Se 
MOTHERS for TH CHILDREN WHILE 
TEKTHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS._ It 

HES the CH [e) NS the 8, 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, god 
a the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold 
gists ip ine ev ry part of the world Be sure A 

- k for i 


inslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no oer kind. Tweuty-five centsab tthe 

















are familiar with the American School system 

and able to Speak the Spanish Language. 
Instructor in Woodworking. 
Instructor in Ironworking. 


Instructor in Shoemaking and 
Harness Making. 


Instructor in Tailoring and Cut- 
ting. 


Instructor in Agriculture and 
Horticulture. 


Instructress in Fine Lace Work, 
Fine Needle Work, and Hat 
Weaving. 


These instructors must be skilled workmen, 
capable of doing the finest work in their respec- 
tive callings. Salary for Instructors, $750 gold per 
annum. 


GEO. G. GROFF, 


Acting Commissioner of Education, 
San Juan, P. R. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why 
it lasts so. It wears to 
the thinness of a wafer 


All sorts of ple + it, all sorts ef stores sell 
it, especially Greut 


. | Andrews Schon Furnishing Co. 


Everything for schools. The Oxford Combina- 
tion and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats. 
Biackboards, Mage, Gio s. Crayons, Erasers, etc., 
always in stock. Second-Hand Furniture and 
Supplies bought and sold. Send for circulars 
and description. 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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: Greatest through passenger service , 
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ell ne ‘er be Martie 
Dont refuse aire 


Ur Advice 


POLIO: Iris a* 


Pate cake ort soap, 
4 used for cleaning purposes, 
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"a" THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








F ‘ 33333335 

Life, Endowment, Accident, and & ojdest, s 

Employer’s Liability Insurance ee 
of all forms. eeee 


HEALTH POLICIES — Indemnity for Disability Caused by Sickness. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE -— Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contract 


ors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected 
by policies in The Travelers Insurance Company. 


LIABILITIES, 24,926,280.61 | EXCESS, (3 1-2 per cent. basis), 4,120,456.84 
GAINS : 6 Months, Jan. to July, 1900. 


In Assets, “ = = = = - = $1,225,280.80 
Increase in Reserves (both Departments), - . = 1,128,534.12 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, . = = 4,055,985.62 





J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
_§. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 


LEADING SCHOOL TEXTS. 


SOUTHWORTH’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. 
A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 
SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD’S FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
; and ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. 
ELLIS’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ROUND-HAND VERTICAL WRITING. 
° Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 
TILDEN’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 
For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





©68600066084 808000 SOCOHESOCOHOHEHOEO 


The Fifth Book of 


The Graded Literature Readers 


is ready for distribution. 





The Series is already in successful use all over the United States. De- 
scriptive circulars and special rates for introduction on application to the 
publishers. 


: MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 
29, 31, 33 East 19th Street, = = NEW YORK CITY. 
Scocecwcecocecococecosococecocosesesosocesosoosseooooes 





BLoomsBuRG, Pa., OCT. 5, 1899. 


I have with more than ordinary interest examined Nichols’s Graded Lessons 
in Arithmetic. The plan deviates from the regulation or long beaten path. 
Good pedagogical sense appears upon nearly every page. The presentation of 
new topics by means of illustrative diagrams and other devices, the reviews of 
previously taught principles given in connection with many of the exercises 
* * * * cannot tail to recommend the books to intelligent school men and 
teachers. To train pupils to think I know of no other books on the subject of 
number equal to those of the Graded Lesson Series. 


Wm. NoETLInG, Professor Department of Pedagogy, State Normal School, Pa. 


Copies of Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—Books II to Viil— 
a book for each year—will be sent for examination for 15 cents each. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 








McHEnry’s 
PracticaL Lessons 
AND EXERCISES IN 


This is a technical r, by a 


GRAMMAR: 


Mailing Price, 50 cts. s 








grammar, ract; . 
teacher, intended for seventh and tight weeds j 


of the common schools. 
It contains ample exercises in illustrative and 
constructive work to give pupils a knowledge of © 


correct forms and lead them into habits of correct 


usage. 

It gives ‘‘ cautions” respecting some incorrect 
expressions that are frequently heard but con. 
tains no exercises in Jalse xyntaz. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


LITERATURE © 
LAKESIDE ‘series. 


Classics ‘‘ which will cultivate the ear for the 


music of verse, and will stimulate the imayine | 


ation.” 

Mailing Price 
Book I—Fables and Rhymes, - - Cloth, 30 cts, 
Book II—Folk-Story and Verse, - ‘“ 40 cts, 
Book III—Myths of Old Greece, - ‘“ 45 cts, 


Large type, superb illustrations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A supplementary reader. 270 pages; cloth; 
illustrated. Mailing price, 65 cents. 





THE WORDS OF 





Western Publishing House, 
CHICAGO. 


THE “HOW 10 TEACH” SERIES. 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, styleand binding 74x 5% inches in size 












Flexible cloth covers very durable, with hand- 

some stamp. The following are now y: 
No. 

to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 

2-— to Teach Dotan - 25 

8 to each Paper Folding - .25 

to Teach Reading - - .25 

to Make Charts - - .25 

to Teach Minerals - - .25 

7 to Teach Birds - - - .25 

to Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 

to Teach Fractions - 25 


lu— 





Clay Modeling-  - -. .25 
to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 


stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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-LEAD PENCILS.. 
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